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tinuation Committee and Chairman of the Forward Evangelistic 
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ment inserted in each copy of the RecorDER. We agree thoroughly with 
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- insufficient for the many plans’’ outlined. We are looking to every friend of 
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‘brought encouraging results. If all of our friends help in the same proportics 
we shall have no trouble in getting this $10,000. 
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Editorial 

eee Wuar a sigh of relief went up from a torn and 
Peace at Tast. war-weary world when the news came of the 
signing of the armistice! Vociferoys jubilations have been 
suppressed and cheers have been chastened into quiet expressions 
of deep thankfulness by the memory of the millions of mourners 
f and-the great army of sufferers from grievous wounds and 
disablement. Then, too, it was felt that whilst the triumph was 
one of ideals, of spiritual as well as physical victory, of higher 
vision and sacred sacrifice, the only true acknowledgement 
fitting in these first moments of relief was one from the depths 
of strangely moved hearts thanking God for vouchsafing victory 
and peace, ‘‘ Be still and know that I am God,’’ ‘* The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,’’ and such echoes from the experi- 
ences of succoured men of faith of olden time, were the natural 


expression of nien and women and nations who had cried out 
for God, the Eternal God, as they never had before. 


* * * 


| WHILST naturally “ Back to God ” has been the 
Bech to Gortet. cry and attitude of repentant and humbled 
mankind, we feel that the hackneyed phrase of ‘‘ Back to 
Christ’? can have a new significance as we seek for a cure for 
the wounds and a solution for the problems of a disabled and 
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distracted world. There is an insistent appeal from the me, 
who have fought and suffered for us for a simpler creed; jy 
their wistful searching for the right principles of human 
relationships they hopefully turn to the living Lord, and whilst 
with some there have been reactions to the influence of the war 
which indicate hardening and besmirching there are reactions 
of redemption and consecration which indicate that Christ is, 
growingly potent force in the world. The fact that Christ had 
no use for social differences, and was without racial prejudice, 
cheers us as we think of the problems of reconstruction ahead, 
The death of distance has always been looked upon as the 
opportunity for knitting the world into one brotherhood, with 
Christ as Savior and Elder Brother; but it has been shown that 
the multiplication of points of contact has meant increase of 
occasions for friction. The war has made clear the significant 
fact that only God in Christ can save men or Society. 
Education, legislation, and social uplift have failed so far, and 
only through the Gospel can the world become a kinder and 
better place. ‘*‘No man bath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 


declared Him.’’ 


* * * 


| THE immense opportunities for reconstructive 
‘gucane mania. work in Siberia, Russia, Europe, and even in 
America, will present an appeal for missionary 

endeayor tending to deflect missionaries from other fields of 
missionary work. This is the main thought of an article in 
The Japan Evangelist, by Mr. D. G. Haring, on ‘‘ After the 
War—New Missionaries—Whence?’’ This means that in 
sense the older mission work will come into competition with 
newer appeals for help. China mission work will not feel the 
effect of this competition as much as a mission field like Japan, 
since one of the biggest tasks of reconstruction in the whole 
world presents itself in China. Nevertheless the task of world 
rejuvenation will make a demand upon the Christian forces 
that will affect all work already established. The appeal 0 
the China field for new missionaries will have to be couched it 
terms to meet the new spirit of the age and to set forth the 
unparalleled task of reconstruction now upon us in Chiva 
More than ever shall we need to let the ‘‘ necessities of our owt 


peculiar creeds’’ slip into a secondary place. Our ability au 
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1918} Editorial 771 
willingness to unite and organize our forces will be a strong 
factor in making a successful appeal to new missionaries. The 
Allies have sunk national identity in the bigger ideal of world 
welfare ; missions will need to sink their traditional identity in | 
the supreme ideal of promoting Christian living in China. 
Mission work in China has one of the biggest appeals now 
existing for increase of forces, if this appeal is presented wisely. 
But through this appeal must vibrate the purest notes of 
loving service to God and. man if it is to set hearts vibrating 
in fruitful response thereto. 


* * 


To appeal successfully to modern supporters — 
of missions we must be able to give an inventory 
of what we have done, show what we need 
and what we expect to do; to secure sustained support our 
plans must be on a scale commensurate with the ideals of the 
supporters and the whole problem of mission work. Thus the 
survey of mission work in China, now well under way, is of 
extreme significance. Its completion will probably take some 
years, but its findings when published will set new standards 
of mission work to match the new standards of beneficence 
which the war has created. We shall not, however, need to 
wait for the complete findings of this survey ere it will be 
of use to us, as reports on sections of the field will be pub- 
lished from time to time which will be extremely valuable 
not only for the sections they deal with directly but for all 
mission work. 

The result of this survey will be ‘‘a speedier, more 
effective and more economical evangelization of China.’’ For 
the securing of the necessary information numerous excellent 
question blanks have been prepared, covering all phases of the 
work. The China Medical Missionary Association, the China 
Christian Educational Association, and the China Continuation 
Committee are co-operating in this survey. The auswers to 
questions asked will make a contribution to the evangelization | 
of-China as vital as any other form of mission work and as 
necessary for adequate preparation therefor as Paul’s retreat 
into Arabia. 

Some of the results that we may expect from this survey 
are: (1) a better understanding of the inter-relation of the 
various Missions; (2) clearer ideas as to the relative needs of 


Missionary Sur- 
vey of Cbina. 
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different sections of the field; (3) more complete and hence 
safer data on which to estimate needs; (4) am understanding of 
the real possibilities of the Chinese Church in regard to 
self-support and evangelization; (5) the formulation of an 
appeal to Chinese and Western Christians which shall stir their 
sense of responsibility to the full and show that the best of all 
that Christians have is needed for this most Christian task of 
helping China. The Committee which has this comprehensive 
task in hand must have our sympathy, our prayers, and our 
help. First, this survey; then adequate planning, then an 
onward sweep of Christian service in China far beyond any of 
our former visions—and all under the influence and with the 


help of God’s Spirit. 
* * 
DISTURBANCES are rife in many parts of China, 
Distraugdt but the present distracting conditions in Shantung 


SPantung. deserve our special sympathy and need our special 
prayers. These disturbances appear particularly acute where 


Japanese influence and control is making itself felt. With the- 


political side we have nothing. to do; we can only hope that 
these occurrences, the reports of which come to us, arise out of 
the irresponsible, thoughtless action of individual Japanese and 
are not the outcome of any settled Goverment policy. But with 
the moral aspects of these disturbances and their effect upon 
mission work we are directly concerned ; indeed, we should 
not be true to our responsibilities if we were to keep quiet. 
Opium raised in Korea is openly sold ; taxes are increased at 
every opportunity, in one case the tax upon one hospital has 
been so increased that the continuance of its work is menaced. 
Mission work is becoming more difficult. In one instance a 
‘‘red-light’’ district was, in. spite of protest, put in close 
proximity to a mission work and invitations to the opening 
sent to all the foreigners except the Consuls and the mission- 
aries in that vicinity ; the result has been that the Chinese are 
unwilling to send their childreu to the mission schools that are 
near this centre. Chinese have been tortured for the purpose 
of extorting money. Again we repeat that it seems as though 
such things could only be perpetrated by individuals who have 
tun amok; there is danger, however, that they may be 
attributed to their Government, and in any event it is necessary 
that steps be taken to put a stop to such’ conditions, as they 
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i918) Editorial 773 
indicate an indifference to fundamental human rights and 
obligations not in accord with the present trend of world ideas. 
We can only hope that they are temporary, at ihe worst, and 
will pass away with the establishment of more normal and 
settled conditions. | 
ok * 

' A SHORT but pertinent article on the relation of 
Missionary Influence and Missionary Salaries” 
Scorer is published in A@it/lard’s Review under date of 
November oth, 1918. The article is sympathetic throughout, 
and indicates indeed a changed attitude on the part of the 
business world to the whole problem of mission work. The 
writer’s point is that the scale of support of the missionaries 
has much to do with their influence both among Chinese and 
Westerners. In January of this year the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America discussed this same question at 
considerable length; they, however, looked at it from the 
viewpoint of the question as to whether the financial 
situation made it necessary to change the rate of support of 
missionaries. ‘The question is a complicated one; this will 
explain why. the writer in Millard’s Review missed it 
on one or two minor details; yet both articles agree in this 
statement taken from the speech of Mr. Dwight H. Day, on 
this subject : ‘‘There is no economy in trying to effect a 
saving in mission funds by paying salaries that do not afford a 
decent living.’? This same speaker couceded that more money 
A is needed to support missionaries on furlough, but left open 
the question as to whether the same thing is true of missionaries 
at work. One fact, however, is generally true—that the cost 
of living has risen all over the world. It would seem therefore 
that a readjustment is necessary. We must confess to a wish 
that in this readjustment the missionary might be relieved of 
all ‘*special favors’? that tend to mark him as a class apart or 
as a poorly disguised object of charity. We wonder sometimes 
as to whether a delicate sense of personal independence is not 
injured by the system of ‘‘special grants’? on individual 
tequest. We should like our readers to tell us what they think 
about this matter. It is a question that needs frank discussion. 
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Prayer Changes Things. 


“‘ For verily I say unto you that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 


which he saith shall come to pass; he shall have whatever aia 


II: 23. 
IN 1918. 


(Rach: square represents 1,000,000 people. The Cross 
represents the Chinese Christian constituency —654,658,) 


Has your lack of prayer in 1958 been in any way responsible 
for the unremoved mountains of ignorance, superstition, idolatry, 
unbelief, and sin ? 


NET INCREASE DURING LAST YEAR IN PRoTesTant Com- 


MUNICANT CHURCH MEMBERS IN. CHINA AS CONTRASTED WITH 
THE FOREIGN AND CHINESE WoRKING ForRCEs. 


(White bar represents increase in communicants: black bar 
total number of missionaries, shaded oar total number t employed 
Chinese workers.) 


What will your prayer do in 1919 to change this ratio? | 
What changes will need to be made in your prayer ah if ws 
prayers are to —_ change things? 
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Contributed 


North-western Szechwan 
. FITCH 


conceived the 
desire to go to Szechwan. This desire was greatly 
intensified when about ten years ago a young man, Prof. 
‘Knight, then employed in the Chinese Government 


University in Chengtu, Szechwan, first showed me part of ‘his | 


collection of photographs of that region. He was but an 
amateur, his work was very imperfect, yet it revealed a country 
that was a paradise for both photographer and exploret. 
Various books of travel only intensified my original desire 
and at’ last there came the fulfilmetit of the dreams of past 
years. ‘There were three in our party, Mr. S. D. Gamble, of 
Pasadena; Cal., Rev. J. Hillcoat Arthur, an old friend and 
co-worker in Seadchow, and myself. Together we took — 
three thousand pictures. 

We left Shanghai on June rrth, 1917, and arrived back 
in Shanghai on October goth, being absent approximately 
four months and having traveled over four thousand miles. 
It took twenty-five days from Shanghai to get to that part 
of the country where our tramping began. 

In reading the accounts of various travelers to West China 
I have noticed that most of them narrate events and experiences 
in the form of a diary. Thus on various days there are partial 
references to similar objects with their frequently varying 
characteristics. It has seemed best to treat of the observations 
made on this trip in topical form, gathering all the material on 
any one subject under that particular head thus —e 


the kinds of information that might be given. 


THE GORGES OF THE YANGTZE. 


| These magnificent gorges with their huge canyons, 
treacherous underlying crags, sudden rise and fall of the 
current with the presence or absence of floods, dangerous rapids 


and whirlpools, have become the death trap for thousands ‘of — 


Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 


assumes no responsibility for the views expressed ¥ the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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junks and many thousands of lives. In the Upper Yangtze 
which would include these gorges there are from seven to 
eight thousand junks employing about two hundred and fifty 
ousand men. The Chinese say that in these gorges about 
tem per cent of the junks are stranded every year and about five 
cent are sunk. It is also estimated that about ten per cent 
of the native life-boats are sunk. These life-boats are at al] 
of the dangerous rapids and are manned by hardy men who 
run great risks to push out into the current and rescue 
wrecked victims. They are given, in addition to their keep, 
a reward for everyone they save. 

King Yu, whose tomb is in Shao-shing, the Province of 
Chehkiang, not far from Hangchow, is associated with one of 
the most famous of these gorges. He lived B. C. 2286-2278 
over four thousand years ago. For nine years he directed and 
controlled the water courses of China. The waters of West 
China are said to have accumulated at the Go Wushan Gorges 
and it is at this place that King Yu is said to have cut into the 
_ solid rock mountain and to have opened a passage to the sea. 
This particular gorge is twenty miles long, 330-600 yards wide 
and with rock cliffs a thousand feet high. _ 

The Wind Box Gorge narrows to 150 yards with cliffs two 
thousand feet high. a“ | 

Mrs. Bishop, the famous woman traveler to West China 
and to Thibet, on a single upward passage through the gorges 
counted forty-one junks stranded. Consul Bourne, writing 
December 1896, says of the Hing Lung-tan, or ‘‘ Glorious 
Rapid,’’—*‘ A thousand lives and a hundred junks have already 
been lost we are told, since September 28th (of this same year).” 
e At the town of Wanghsien the water rose a hundred feet 

in three days. The character of the current changes daily. 
When we came down the stream the water was slightly lower 
and we saw many jagged rocks that were not visible on the 
ascent. ‘The most skilful of pilots may make a wrong estimate 
and go suddenly with his men to certain death. The boats on 
those rapids are from forty to a hundred and twenty feet is 
length and yet it is possible for one, two, or three of them @ 
any time to be caught into a single vortex of a whirlpool ant 
disappear with all their men and cargo. An eyewitness told mt 
he had seen within the space of a half hour, when the wates 
at Chungking were very high, as many as a dozen large boals 
caught in a whirlpool which is at the confluence of the Yangtt 
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and the Suining Ho. Each of these boats was in turn sucked 
into the vortex and nothing more was seen of them. Another 
friend got off her boat just before coming to a certain rapid, 
Her boat was drawn into a vortex gradually at the periphery 
and more and more rapidly as it approached the center. ‘The 
men lost their nerve and crouched down on the large open deck. 
As the boat was light and the vortex insufficiently strong the 
boat was thrown out again to the periphery. Again it was 
slowly drawn towards the vortex and while thus drawn another 
boat came down the stream and was caught into the same 
whirlpool. These two boats had the same experience though 
the second boat was more heavily loaded and was thrown 
dangerously against the lighter boat when at ‘the vortex. A 
third boat was drawn in and for three times the three boats 
were carried into the vortex together, and again thrown 
out. This last time the men recovered their nerve and when 
thrown out to the periphery they redoubled their efforts and 
got out toward the shore, the second boat being already in a 
sinking condition. 

When we ascended and descended the stream, conditions 
were unusually favorable yet even then the descent was full of 
danger. At times vortices would suddenly develop and our 
boat, manned by seventeen men, would be whirled around 
regardless of their efforts. At one place in the gorges, because 
of sudden turns, irregular banks, boulders and crevasses in the 


bed of the stream, powerful eddies and backwashes were 


formed, so that the current was going both up and down stream 
on its two sides at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. Here 
we were turned about many times and only went down the 
stream a few hundred yards in the course of forty-five minutes. 
Often ahead the water would suddenly boil up like a cauldron 
and the spreading mass of water would threaten to force the 
boat against the precipice at one side of the stream. 

The men were hardy in the extreme. In the summer they 
work generally without a stitch of clothing though their heads 
may be covered with a big straw hat to protect their bodies 
from the sun. Their brown skins are almost as thick as buffalo 
hides, and in cold weather when it is freezing they will plunge 
into the current when it is necessary to manipulate the cables, 
During the ascent, at the rapids, large bodies of men are 
always ready to tow the boats through. The wind generally 
blows up the river and ordinary sails are sufficient for much of 
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‘the passage. The boats are not only guided by balanced ryq. 
ders at the stern, which of course are relatively easy to mani. 
pulate, but from the bow also are set out long sweeps which 

 aré used in all emergencies where sudden turnings are necessary, 

The ordinary method of propulsion is the yulow or large scull, 
used on either side from the deck. 

‘Phe banks of the river, where there are towns, are lined 

‘with houses set high on poles. When the water rises it is 

nécessary for a large part of the population to dismantle every- 

‘thing and carry off all their effects. When the river subsides 

these temporary structures are rebuilt with ease and the poorer 

‘patt of the population is thus able to continue its existence. 


POLITICAL STRIFE. 


Since the Province of Szecliwan is extremely wealthy and 
some of the adjoining provinces, such as Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow, are poor, the surplus revenues of Szechwan, under the 
Manchu dynasty, were used to tecoup the revenues of these 
other two provinces as well as to extend the dominion of China 
jn Thibet. After the founding of the Republic the other two 
provinces ceased to receive further aid, and since the control of 
the central government at Peking has been exceptionally weak, 
especially since the death of Yuan Shih-kai, these two provinces 
have endeavored to recover their lost revenue by military action, 
and Szechwan, with her marvelous resources, especially the 
great revenues from her salt wells, has been the victim of inva- 
sion and its consequent multiplication of roving bands of robbers. 
This has largely accounted for the increasing troubles in Thibet 
and the uprising of Lama priests, one uprising preventing the 
further continuation of our journey beyond Tsa Ku Lou. 

Because of the previous fighting on the main highway 
from Chungking to Chengtu we — a wide detour via 
‘Suining. 
At Suining we waited for news of some s definite results is 
the fighting and on the nineteenth got the news from the local 
general that the Kweichow men were fleeing south. We pushed 
‘on rapidly and as we approached Chengtu we passed large bodies 
of Szechwan troops that were scattering to other parts of the 
province. None of them offered us any violence except tha! 
at Chao Chia Tu on our last night before reaching Chengtu 
we were awakened at midnight by aclamorat our front gate. We 
lit our lanterns, went out and found that the military were try- 
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ing to commandeer all our coolies and chair bearers. We 
showed our cards and American passports, politely told them 
they could take our men if they so desired, but that by the 
provisions of the passport they were under obligation to provide 
us with another quota of men and enable us to continue our 
journey. They preferred to let us have our original quota and 
departed, gravely pondering. On the following day we passed 
a stream of sedan chairs, wheelbarrows, and coolies. They were 
all commandeered by the officers and soldiery who objected to 
carrying anything they had. They forced the coolies to do 
their work without wage though they sometimes furnished them 
food on the journey. Many of these soldiers were ex-robbers 
and half the robbers we met were ex-soldiers. When we 
entered the city it was said that about one-sixth of it had been 
destroyed by fire. The map published by the Chinese at 
that time and showing in red the parts destroyed does not 
show this proportion. The part in front of the Imperial 
City’ suffered. particularly because the Kweichow troops were 
given an exit to the South Gate and iustead of leaving burned 
the city. | 


ROBBER BANDS. 


When we left Chungking our American Consul told us of 
the state of lawlessness throughout the country and warned us 
that while our lives would probably not be taken we might lose 
money, guns, and watches. Especially was it unsafe to carry a 
gun as the robbers were determined to have such articles at all 
costs. We therefore carried dollar watches, left our guns behind, 
and carried as little ready money as possible. Well was it that 
we did so for in the northern part of the province and in the 
borderland even our military escorts, which the officials some- 
times obliged us to have, accompanied us without their rifles. If 
their rifles had been in evidence they would have lost them and 
their lives. . They were far more afraid of the robbers than the 
robbers were afraid of them. If there was any mutual protection 
on the journey it was that the escort received it from us rather 
than that we received it from them. 

At Chungking robbers were being brought in almost daily 
and decapitated outside the city walls. Not far north from the 
city we had to pass through a wild ravine about three miles in 
length, with huge tocks and precipices on both sides, with little 
straw huts perched far above in inaccessible places, the abode 


of robbers. Often this ravine is infested with as many as five 
hundred men and the nature of the raviue is such that they could 
easily take a party by surprise and annihilate it in short order, 
Our bearers were afraid and begged us to distribute ourselves so 
that one led the procession, another was in the center and the 
other protected the rear. Not long before an escort of twenty 
armed men returned for thirty more before they would go 
through this pass. Once we saw a man who had been in hid- 
ing, who as soon as he saw us ran ahead seemingly to carry in- 
formation, but otherwise on that day we saw none else. Our 
safety was partly in the fact that General Liu was calling in 
all of these bands to help him in Chengtu. He knew them all 
and was little less than a robber himself. : 
One city where we passed the night had recently been in-— 
‘vaded by ‘‘ Sweet Potato’’ and his gang of a thousand brigands. 
Another city was first invaded by a band of robbers and paid 
its ransom. A second band came, drove out the first band and 
demanded its ransom. Then the soldiers from General Lin 
came, drove out the second band, and for being the saviours of 
the city demanded for their reward twenty thousand taels (or 
ounces of silver). oe 

In the hamlet of Shub-ts’wan-pu in the extreme northern 
part of our journey we planned to spend the night and found. 
that the one inu in the hamlet we were to occtipy, was occupied 
by ten brigands, each armed with three belts full of dum-dam 
cartridges, and with Mauser rifles. There were only five fami- 
lies in the town. When we arrived the brigands were amusing 
themselves by pretending they would shoot a small boy while 
aiming their rifles at him. Our unarmed escort took us to one 
side and whispered to us that they were a notorious band and 
that it would be unsafe for us to spend the night there. Though 
our coolies protested they were tired we ordered them to proceed 
to the next town about four miles distant. After all the coolies had 
gone on ahead and we were about to follow in the rear for theit 
protection, the brigands, who were eyeing us very closely, ap- 
pointed three of their men to go out, very ostentatiously, in front 
of us and fire down the valley along which our men were 
ing. They watched us narrowly, as we passed in intentionally 
apparent unconcern, but they did not molest us, except about 
fifteen minutes later to fire again down the valley. Whether 
their firing was braggadocio, a means of detecting whether we 
‘had weapons or of detecting fear on our part, we cannot say. 
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On the way we met more men, similarly armed, caida us. to 
join the original band. That night, in the other small hamlet; 
we anticipated the possibility of attack but nothing happened 
and we were much relieved the following morning to be able to 
on our way. At the small town of Zeh-men, where we 
stopped for the night in a nearby{ temple, we saw nothing but 
ruins. The temple was the only object that had remained, 
though a few new dwellings were going up. All former dwell- 
ings had been recently burned by robbers and opium smugglers. 

In the Thibetan borderland and in the northern part of | 
Szechwan much opium is constantly being smuggled from 
Thibet intoChina. The Thibetansare able to raise their poppy 
in high and inaccessible parts and there are plenty of Chinese | 
officials who are willing to wink at the trade for a sufficient 
compensation. In the province itself, however, we saw nosigns 
of poppy cultivation. 

About the only individuals trusted in the province by the 
military, the robbers, and the people, are the missionaries. 
Often the latter have been peacemakers and go-betweens. One 
of the cities where we stopped had been just recently saved by — 
a missionary acting as mediator. Another missionary went down 
stream to Chungking. He was with a party of Chinese and 
though all their goods were taken by robbers, his were un- 
molested. The missionary’s umbrella was taken by mis- 
take and a few days later was returned by them with apologies. 
Some of the robbers had been healed in one of the hospitals and 
their protection of the missionary -was their expression of 
gratitude. When robbers came to invade a city the best 
families of the city would bring their valuables to the missionary 
and his compound was regarded as neutral and sacred peas | 


SALT AND FIRE WELLS. 


The most famous section for the salt industry is at the Ts 
Liu Tsin (self lowing wells), which are west from Chungking. 
We were unable to visit this place as it was then occupied by 
Yunnanese troops and there was a ‘‘ No Man’s Land’’ between 
them and the watchful Szechwanese. However, near Yang Tao 
Chi, not far from Suining, we saw many of these salt wells, 
The gas wells are also to be found at Ts Liu Tsin. They have 
existed ever since the days of Chu-ko-liang about 250 A.D. 
The walls of both salt and gas wells are lined by cypress pipes, 
driven down section by section and joined together by hemp, 
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oil, and nails. The gas of a well is run into a large. reservoir 
and from thence by pipes to simple jets placed under cauldrons 
of brine, the jets renting at about $180 Mex. a year. | 

Salt wells have been in use during the past seventeen . 
centuries. It is said that one of these in ancient times had 
ceased to deliver brine and the owner dug it yet deeper in search 
of further brine. Suddenly a great amount of gas poured forth 
and thus gas wells were discovered. The deepest salt well is 
said to be 5,900 English feet in depth. Their annual production 
is about thirty million catties (40,000,000 pounds) and the 
Government annual revenue therefrom is about $700,000 Mex. 
Virgil C. Hart gives most interesting data concerning the 
**Well of Abundance.’’ His observations were made over 
twenty years ago. He says this well was 3,360 feet deep, had 
a framework over it 172 feet high, for pumping purposes; the 
bamboo tubing which coustituted the pump, with valve at its 
bottom was 133 feet long; the rope was two inches in diameter 
and somewhat less than a mile in length. The rope was 
renewed every ten days. Sixty water buffalos were used; each 
relay was changed at every two hauls. The cost per buffalo 
was $60 Mex. Thirty men were also employed. The process 
of lifting and lowering the bamboo pump took twenty minutes. 
Over thirteen thousand pounds of brine were lifted out each 
day. Each coolie load of salt as it was carried off weighed 266 
pounds and sold for about fifty-five cents Mex. 

The brine is conveyed through bamboo pipes to central 
reservoirs and thence baled out into a succession of five or six 
evaporating pans. The fire, either of gas or of anthracite coal, 
is built under the lowest and largest pan and passes from under 
one pan to the next one until it reaches the chimney at the 
farther end. The largest evaporating pans were about six feet 
in diameter. 

Let me describe the method of digging these wells, either 
for salt brine or for gas. There is a long cutting chisel. 
To this chisel, as it descends into the earth, are added by 
bamboo splints, other iron rod sections as may be required. 
The chisel is suspended from one end of a lever. At the other 
end of the lever stand one or more men, ready to apply their 
weight downwards and thus raise the chisel. One man stands 
by the chisel and with a cord twists the cable from which 
the chisel is suspended. The men step off their end of the 


lever, the chisel falls, untwisting itself, and thus bores a hole 
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beneath either into earth or into hard ‘rock. Tlie rock is pul- 
yerised and when there is sufficient of it or of loosened earth, 
water is poured down the hole thus cut. This dissolves toa 
considerable extent the crushed and pulverised material below 
and the mixture is then brought up with the tube and valve 
pump. The tube is either a single bamboo in which the knots 
are broken, or it is a series of joined bamboos. At the bottom 
of this long tube is a simple leather valve, like a valve to an or- 
dinary lift pump, which opens when the water pours in at the 
bottom and automatically shuts when the tube is lifted and the 
water bears down on the valve. When the tube is lifted out an 
iron hook is pushed up on the valve into the tube bottom, the 
valve is opened and the turbid water or brine rushes out. Many 
of these wells take two or three generations to construct. 

The tube and valve pump are lifted into a large framework 
set up over the well. At the top isa pulley which connects 
with a large drum, which if horizontal is generally pulled by 
buffalos, and which if vertical is worked by men treading on 
peripheral slats. The turning of the drum draws up the load — 
of brine in the pump and the depth of the well can be well 
estimated by counting the number of coils of cable on the drum 
and the diameter of the drum, when the pump is yet above the 
well before its descent. 


THE IRRIGATION WORKS AT KUAN-HSIEN. 


These works are among the wonders of China and have 
been kept in annual repair for two thousand years. They were 
inaugurated by the famous Li Pin and his son in whose memory 
are erected two temples at Kuan-hsien. Of these two temples, 
the R Wang Temple, erected to the memory especially of the 
son, with the image of the father in the rear, is described by 
Mrs, Bishop and by other travelers as being the finest temple they 
have seen in China. 

Originally the water supply for the Chengtu Plain was in- 
dequate, though the country farther to the west was frequently 
inundated by heavy floods. Hence Li Pin set himself to solve 
this double problem. At the foot of Kuan-hsien he cut a large 
passageway in the rock which might receive part of the waters. 
of the Min for yet further subdivisions leading to the Chengtu 
Plain, The stream coming through this rock passage was called 
the Inner River. The Min as it was divided at the long suspen- 
sion bridge above constituted also the Outer River. The Inner 
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River is subdivided into ‘small streams and rivulets and waters 
the entire Chengtt Plain so that there is'never a famine there. 

_Near'the suspension bridge, where is the main subdivision into 
Outer and Inner Rivers, is the famous temple just mentioneg 
called the R Wang Temple. On the ‘‘Detached Knoll,” 4 
knoll of sheer rock cut off by Li Pin from the main land to open 
the ‘passage for the Inner River, is the “Crouching Dragon” 
Temple. The former temple gives the son the prior seat and 
the latter, as a later protest, gives the father the first and prior 
seat. At the “Detached Knoll,’’ when the water is high, a 
huge whirlpool is formed and the surplus waters are carried 
over into the Outer River. 

-- "Phe subdivisions of the main river, which is the Min 
River, are accomplished by the laying of huge baskets 30 feet 
long and two feet in diameter. These baskets, filled with stone, 
must be newly constructed each year. The annual cost of these 
construction works was for rice, taels 1,500, for hire of labour 
taels 3,500, for cost of bamboos taels 1,800, a total of 6,800 taels, 
The two main and even subsidiary channels are kept open til! 
January. Then it is the waters are low. For patt of the time 
they are all diverted into the Outer River and the Inner River 
is cleaned of debris, especially between the mainland and the 
‘‘ Detached Knoll.’” Here there are two iron posts sunk at a 
fixed depth, which must be revealed as evidence of the com- 
pletion of the work. The Inner River is opened in May when 
the Intendent of the Circuit comes and worships at the R Wang 

' Temple. . At this time he sacrifices to the God of the River. 

- ' About two thousand rafts pass through the gorge or rock 
cutting each year and are taxed two thousand cash each for 
repairs of the river. Each raft is worth about two to -three 
hundred taels. 

_. ‘The common people come to the R Wang Temple in the 
fifth and sixth months with offerings, to pray for sufficient 
water. In the temple is also a remarkable image of Laotze, the 
founder of Taoism, heavily coated with gold. In the court of 
this temple are also two remarkable crepe myrtle trees, artifici- 
ally shaped like fans, over two hundred years old, twenty-five 
feet high and twelve feet in width. There is also an iron dog 
which is rubbed by the sick in hope of recovery. 

’ This irrigation system covers the Chengtu Plain. This 
plain’from the extreme north to south is eighty miles in length 
and from extreme east to west is sixty-five miles. It has 3,50 
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WATER WHEEL, CHENGTU PLAIN. 


See page 785. 
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TSA-KU-LOU. 


NATIVE HOUSE, 
See page 788 
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See page 791. 


CROSSING ON A SINGLE CABLE. 
See page 786. 
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square miles and its population probably exceeds six million. 
In its N. W. section it is 2,300 feet above sea level and in the 
§. it is 1,500 feet above sea level: Hence by many minute 
subdivisions, the entire plain is watered by gravity. Where 
gtavity fails a wonderful system of water wheels is used. 


WATER WHEELS. 


These water wheels are from ten to forty feet in diameter. 
In general construction they are like a paddle wheel. When 
placed in a current the wheel is forced to revolve. Near each 
paddle of the wheel is fastened a hollow bamboo, closed at one 
end, which is placed diagonally and not at right angles with 
the periphery. When the bamboo is immersed in the stream 
it fills with water. As it ascends, the open end is higher than 
the closed end and hence the water is retained until the tube 
approaches the top. When approaching the top the bamboo 
tube also approaches the level and hence must begin to discharge 
its contents. At the top and back of the wheel, and almost 
touching it, is placed a trough, into which the water from the 
bamboos is automatically discharged. The length of the trough 
is such that the water begins to discharge at one end and is 
completely discharged by the time the bamboo has reached the 
other end. The bamboo descends empty, and the water in the 
trough is carried by a large pipe into a drain below and thence 
into any fields desired. This is the method whereby water 
from a lower elevation may be raloes 1 to fields of veut elevation 
than that of the stream. 

One can see outside the walls of Chengtu such water 
wheels, carrying the water from a large stream to such an 
elevation that it is carried over the city wall and thus ‘supplies 
the city. 


THE MIN RIVER AND ITS BAMBOO SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 


This river rises in the mountains of Si-tsang, Thibet, and 
for all practical purposes constitutes the boundary between 
North-western Szechwan and Thibet. On its eastern side are 
Chinese garrisons and trading towns, and on the western side 
are the villages of aborigines and Thibetans. On both sides of 
this river are magnificent mountains running up to fourteen 
thousand feet and the scenery is wild and rugged. The waters 
are clear green and always cold from the melting snows beyond. . 
It is unnavigable and swift rapids are most numerous. The 
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villages on both sides show every sign of poverty. On the 
- farther side of the stream, often on the highest mountain 
are to be seen the fortified towns of the tribesmen. The only 
means of communication between the two banks was by means 
of bamboo suspension bridges. The first type was the single 
cable suspension bridge, suspended from one rock wall to the 
opposite wall. The bridge was on the level as far as the two 
terminal elevations were concerned. The adventurer who 
crossed the stream made a rider of two semi-cylinders which he 
united on the cable, the cable passing through the center of the 
rider. ‘These two semi-cylinders were then bound together and 
from the rider, with the same rope, was constructed a loop or 
swing in which the adventurer could sit and thus slowly pull 
himself over, the rider slipping along the bamboo cable above 
his. head. 
: There were double cable suspension bridges constructed 
thus:— 


Stream 


The adventurer shot down one cable for two-thirds of its 
length and pulled himself over the remaining third. If he 
wished to return he ascended the bank and shot back again in 
like manner on the other cable. These double suspension 
bridges were used for the longer span. Some of these spans 
were at least two and three hundred feet in length. A slight 
mistake or loss of nerve would have meant instant death in the 

boiling torrent below. | 
| Then there were the regular suspension bridges of a much 
more elaborate kind. On each side of the stream was built 2 
high tower of solid rock. On the tower was built a framework 
which held on its two sides a series of vertical windlasses and at 
the bottom a series of horizontal windlasses. To each windlass 
was attached the terminal of one huge bamboo cable, some being 
eight and nine inches in diameter. The vertical windlasses 
_ maintained two series of vertically arranged cables which, pas» 
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A CBANG MIN TOWN. See page 587. 
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ing through slight frames of wood at regular hotell con- 
stituted the sides of the bridge. The horizontal windlasses 
maintained a horizontal series of cables, which at regular inter- 
vals were also supported by strips of wood, placed underneath, 
these strips of wood at each end being attached to the bottom of 
the side frameworks through which the side cables_pass. On the 
horizontal cables were placed loose boards which frequently 
slid off into the river below. One bridge with its series of | 
spans tnited banks that were six hundred and fifty feet apart. 
The longest single span that we saw was one hundred and fifty 
feet. We crossed one single span bridge where over half the © 
cables were broken, the boards had slipped over into the torrent 
below, and each of our feet, as we crossed, rested on two cables 
all of which were so rotten that we did not know but at any 
moment they might break under us. The stream was from 
fifteen to thirty feet below, the difference in elevation being due 
to the heavy sag in the middle. . 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF NORTH-WESTERN SZECHWAN, 


Since the time of the Han Dynasty about two thousand years 
ago, the borderland west of the Min River was occupied by the 
Chang Min. These people were bold mountaineers and made 
frequent raids upon the Chinese east of the river. In order to 
subdue these people the Mantze from the headwaters of the Brah- 
maputra, at Gari, were invited to come and give their aid. 
These, with the aid of Chinese troops, partially overcame the 
Chang Min and about 800 years ago occtpied a part of the 
territory thus invaded. Inter-tribal warfare, however, continued 
for many years and to this day most of the towns are largely 
occupied by the Chang Min. In the Tsung, or fastness of © 
Prince So, where we were entertained for three days, we learned 
further details, His ancestor was invited from)the Thibetan 
State of Wa-S about 1442, to bring his followers with him to 
help the Chinese subjugate the Chang Min. The name Wa-S 
according to Prince So meant ‘‘ Tile (roofed) Monastery,’’ 
characteristic perhaps of the monasteries of his ancestors in 
Thibet| The word ‘‘So’’ originally meant mulberry tree. 
Later, the great Emperor Chien Lung dreamt of a mulberry 
tree that would reach to the heavens and expand over. the 
earth, thus indicating a successful revolution. The Emperor, 
thus fearing Prince So, had his name changed to another char- 

acter with the same sound, meaning rope, whereby Prince So — 
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might, in a mystical sense, hang himself. In the original in. 
 -yasion by the Mantze there were about three thousand men. 
How many came later with the ancestor of Prince So I do not 
know. Later in the time of Chien-lung it became a question as 
to whether the Chinese could control the Mantze and for this pur- 
pose the ‘‘Leveler’’ was sent with a garrison of two thousand 
Chinese troops. He had to destroy many of the towns of the 
Mantze and Chang Min. Some of the marvelous towers near 
Tsa Ku Lou were built by Ts’ang Wang about 170 to 180 years 
ago, when Chien Lung’s troops invaded this territory. In all 
of these fortified towns are to be seen remarkable high towers, 
yery strongly built of rock, from forty to a hundred feet in 
height, the largest bases being thirty feet square. Sometimes 
there are doors in these towers fifteen feet above the ground into 
which entrance can be had by notched trunks of trees which are 
used as step ladders. Above the door entrance are loop holes from 
which to shoot with bows and arrows and from which to hurl 
stones on the invader. The towers are square, taper inwards 
towards the top and have flat roofs, Fires were lighted on the roofs 
for warning beacons to call in help from adjoining cities. The 
bottom of the tower was used for the storage of grain. These 
towers formed the last and most advantageous point of defense 
in invasion. It is possible that they were also used as conning 
towers to view the merchant caravans as they passed in order to 
levy tribute. From them also, the enemy could be seen, when 
approaching from a great distance. In some of the fortified 
towns, or ‘‘chaitze’’ as they were called, there were as many as 
five, six, or seven towers. | 

Many of the houses in these towns were also like big forts. 
They were built of rock, were ordinarily four or five storeys 
high, some being as high as seven storeys, and had flat cement 
covered roofs. These roofs were surrounded by a kind of bat- 
tlement suitable for defense. From the third or fourth storey 
there would be balcony projections of wood. The streets were 
' narrow and often quite dirty. 

The word manize at present means ‘‘barbarian’’ but origin- 
ally meant ‘‘one who cannot be overcome.’’ These people with 
the Chaig Min are hardy and would throw off the Chinese yoke 
atany timeifthey could. Prince So pays a small annual tribute 
to the Chinese Government but otherwise has almost absolute 
power over his people. Should he abuse his power, however, 
he knows his people would secede in a body to the Chinese and 
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pass over into some other state. Prince So rules twenty-eight 


fortified towns, among mountains that would be hard to surpass” 


for picturesque grandeur. Its jungles teem with wild animals, 
many of them exceedingly rare. Many of the mountain paths 
are impassable except for the-natives. The total population of 
his state must be about 20,000. His own town is on the sum- 
mit of the Tunglin Mountain. Its position is strategically almost 
perfect. ‘Toward the Min River it is guarded by an inaccessible 
precipice. ‘The road from Wenchwan is exposed’ and easily 


commanded by the fire of invisible defenders: in the rear, steep — 


mountain sides, bare of cover, and deep ravines would render a 
successful attack in that direction well nigh impossible.’? The 
town itself is two thousand feet higher than the Min and as we 
took the long and steep ascent we had to cross an almost precip- 
itous slope down which there was a constant sliding of crumbled 
earth, so that a path was hardly possible. If one lost his footing 
_ he would slide down over a thousand feet. In another place, 


beyond Li Fan, we also came across one of these constant land-- 


slides. High overhead were also huge rocks which were so 
seamed and cracked by snow and ice that they seemed ready to 
fall any moment. The road beyond Li Fan was different in 
several places on our return from what it was the few days pre- 
vious on our forward passage. At one point beyond Maochow, 
but a few seconds after my friend Mr. Arthur had passed, we 
saw a huge boulder, released from a mountain peak, come 
tearing down the hillside, breaking trees in its descent, crash 
down on the path where he had just passed, and jump over a 
broad stream to the bank near where we were standing. 


Mr. Edgar of the China Inland Mission, who has made a 


considerable study of these people, believes that they originally, 
in medieval times, were a part of the Nui Kuo or Matriarchal 
Kingdoms. The rulers appear to have been women, and in- 
heritance of power and of property passed down in the female 
line. It does not seem to have improved their condition. Many 
of them do the hard work in the fields and in some places the 
men, by reason of less severe conditions of labor, have more of 
that refinement which we associate with women. The families 
are small, though the children are generally vigorous. The 
women seem happy, have much freedom, but also age rapidly. 
As in non-matriarchal governments, it is a great shame for a 
woman to be barren. According to the customs brought over 
from ‘Fhibet there is much freedom between the sexes until the 
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young woman bears a child. She then, from among ber forme - 


‘lovers, identifies the father and her decision is accepted withon; 
challenge. When the child is born she takes up her position a; 
wife and mother. Girls marry between the ages of seventee, 

and twenty. Polygamy is common, but, contrary to the customs 
in Thibet, polyandry is rare except in remote mountainous 
districts. ‘Temporary marriages are not common among the 
Chang Min. 

Just beyond Tsa Ku Lou, the elevation of which town was 
6,210 feet, we were permitted to proceed but a few miles and 
there, there suddenly burst upon our view the ‘‘Precious Snow” 
Mountains, covered with ice and snow. The snow line in July 
and August in this part of Thibet is about twenty thousand feet, 
hence these mountains must have been about twenty-two thov- 
sand feet high. To the east of Maochow we saw the “ Nine 
Peak’’ Mountain which is put down on the British war map as 
being nineteen thousand feet high and on this mountain, when- 
ever the clouds lifted, there was not a trace of snow to be seen. 
I think that the best short description of the scenery between 
Li Fan and Tsa Ku Lou is given by Mrs. Bishop when she speaks 
of it as “colossal and savage, Thibetan in character.’’ There 
is very little vegetation, in many places it would be impossible 
to plant forests, and the huge seams and crevasses cut in the 
rocks by milleniums of rain and ice, are grand and imposing in 
the extreme. In one place, along the braneh of the Min, called 
the Siao Ho, we saw a marvelous slope of sand, of several hun- 
dred feet, always drifting upwards, the slope being surmounted 
at the top by several connected tumuli of sand. There was 
always a blinding wind, carrying the sand from the shore of the 
river below, always upward, and accumulating on the slopes or 

' tumuli at the top, on which practically no vegetation could be 


Opposite the town of Li Fan there was a huge precipice, 
three thousand feet high, against which on the first day of the 
tenth moon a big gun is fired for the ‘‘ luck of the place.’’ On 
some parts of the road for miles, we trod upon pure mica. In 
that territory there were also nitrate of soda, sulphur, iron ore, 
granite, basalt, and marble. 


RELIGION OF NORTH-WESTERN SZECHWAN. 


The religion of these people is a strange admixture of the 
earliest and most primitive obscene conceptions of the Boup 
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Sect down to the present Yellow Sect of Lamaism. In the 
town of Prince So we were given the privilege of spending an 
entire day in photographing idols and wall frescoes of what is 
pethaps the earliest religion of Thibet and which is now extinct 
except in rare portions of Eastern Thibet. At the great 
Monastery of Tsa Ku Lou, where there are two hundred priests. 
and two hundred acolytes, we were first refused permission to 
take photographs even of the exterior but later were’ given this 
permission if we would proceed rapidly on the outside grounds. 

This permission was given us in a whisper by the acting abbot, 

himself in apparent fear lest the permission might compromise 
him with his priests and perhaps bring us into danger. It was 
largely due to the pressure of Colonel Kao, our host, that this 
permission was given. We were permitted to enter but one 
section, the school where lectures were given, and an adjoining 
chapel where freshly painted wall frescoes represented Buddhas: 
and also one conception which was obscene in the extreme. 

Buddhism was introduced into Thibet as early as the 
seventh century, A. D., under Strongtan Canpo. From the 
eleventh century the temporal power of the kings was over- 
shadowed by the Buddhist hierarchy, especially the heads of 
the famous monastery of Sakya, practicers of a form of Buddhism 
known as the Red Church. Gradually the doctrines of the 
Red Church were mixed with Hinduism and even by a depar- 
ture from celibacy. At length in A. D. 1357 came a reformer 
Tsongkaba who founded the Yellow Church or purely Lamaist 
form of Buddhism. Its chief ecclesiastics are re-incarnations. 
The Dalai Lama at Lhassa is the incarnation of Kuan Yin. 
Under him and other head Lamas are also living Buddhas 
which are practically sub-reincarnations. In this connection 
it should be added that Mongolia has accepted Thibetan 
lamaism. ‘Tsongkaba was a reformer, restored celibacy, 
and has put his stamp on Lamaism to the present day. 

But it is to the temple near the So Village to which I 
would call the special interest of the reader. This temple had 
been built over four hundred years ago and its use had already 
become somewhat obsolete, having been partly replaced by a 
more modern temple of ‘purer Lamaism. This temple had a 
central courtyard around which there was a quadrangular 
building. On its outside there was a covered porch in which 
were inserted numerous prayer wheels, which the devotees of 


his sect turn from left to right, contrary to the Lama method. 
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ofturning from right to left. Within the temple on the right 
were Buddhas, images of clay, straw, and plaster cemented 
together and painted and gilded over: on the left were 
the most horrible and grotesque demons, also male and female— 
all most obscene iu their character. In the center at the back 
of the court-yard was a Buddha of more modern type but its 
name we could not get from the old priest in charge. By 
ascending a ladder to the second storey we again saw many 
more Buddhas and demons similar to those below. The old 
priest, who was very kind to us, had eye trouble and asked fo; 
medicine, but was unable to give us any information. 

There seems to be a certain amount of consensus amongst 
a few travellers regarding these remarkable images to be found 
here and in a few other parts of Eastern Thibet. The Bonpo 
Sect is also called the Black Sect, in that its priests wore 4 
high black conical cap, like a Mother Hubbard cap. The sect 
was brought by the Mantze tribes from the head waters of the 
Brahmaputra. Its source was probably in the Tantras, or Sakti 
Bible, which represents Hinduism at its lowest in which the 
female principle represents all force in nature. Some of these 
tribes still retain a few of the old Tantras writings but these 
writings are being ousted by the Red Sect. The idols are 
offered cereals, herbs, tobacco, poisons, blood, and spirits. 
_ The maidens of this sect can only wear a string around the 
waist, from which is suspended a small lambskin or tassel of 
yarn which hangs to the knee. After the first child is bom 
they may wear skirts as the gods have then purified them. 
The principal symbol of this sect is the swastica. There is 
also a mystical bird, the chyong, which is regarded as the 
emblem of fruitfulness. The Wa-S Tribe also favors the God 
of Wealth. Hence these people with their primitive instincts 
incline towards Gods of Increase and Fecundity. “| 

In Yule’s Marco Polo it is said that the Chinese author of 
the Wei-tsang-tu-shi renders Bonpo by the word Taosse. Cur: 
ningham identifies the Bonpo ideas with the ideas of the Taosse, 
the followers of Laotze. This Chinese sect also worships the 
mystic cross Swastica. Hutson regards this religion as the 
remains of the old nature worship of Thibet, which probably 
underlies all the religious systems of Asia. 

I have a further suggestion to make. We knaks that the 
oldest religion of China is Animism. According to this syste 
there are the Yang and the Yin, two souls, two breaths, tw 
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underlying principles which underlie all things. They re- 
present light and darkness, heaven and earth, male and female, 
heat and cold. By their co-operation all things exist and have 
life. They are the animating principle in all material objects, 
Monotheists rejoice that there is in Peking a Temple to Heaven, 
but many of them fail to realise that there is coupled with it in 
Peking the corresponding Temple to Earth where the Emperor 
also worships. In recent Chinese translations of our modern 
text books on physics, positive and negative electricity are trans- 
lated by the Yang and the Yin. It is an underlying principle of 
dualism. Nature worship is the worship of these two underlying 


principles and forces in the world. As they animate all things, | 


rocks, mountains, rivers, and trees, we may call this nature worship 
Animism. Material objects are animated by forces which have 
the characteristics either of the Yang or the Yin. The Yang 
and the Yin may represent benevolent and malevolent forces or 
_ they may represent two co-operative and supplementary forces, 
such as heaven and earth, male and female. As the union of 
the male and female results in fruitfulness, fecundity therefore 
is a force which also represents great creative energy and hence 
is worshipped. 

These images are extremely gross in their appearance. It 
_ is also interesting that the devils are terrible representations of 
ferocity, the ferocity of unrestrained slaughter. Some of these 
devils had genuine tiger skins hanging from the belt. Their 
heads and parts of their bodies were surrounded with representa- 
tions of human skulls. They were tramping on skulls and the 
bodies of the slain and brandishing weapons in a manner that 
indicated the frenzy of slaughter. I think they have been thus 
represented because they represent power, the power to bring 
victory on the battlefield. Surely in ancient times, when there 
were constant inter-tribal wars, when fighting was utterly 
remorseless and devilishly cruel and hence the fear of defeat was 
one of the most potent forces in the hearts of men, it was 
necessary to add to fruitfulness and wealth a god of war who 
could bring victory to one’s arms. 


Amongst a number of the Mantze and Chang Min, burial. . 
is either by cremation, exposure to the fowls of the air, 


or direct interment. Immediately after death the clothes are 
removed. The good clothes of the deceased, ornaments, 


and handsome fees are given to the priests for the ceremonial 
of burial. 


> 
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‘Just at the time we visited Prince So there was a visiting 
Lama priest who was very kindly in his attitude towards us, 
He had a gorgeous yellow robe and was glad to have us take 
his photograph. He represented the modern Yellow Sect and 
is ‘supposed to make a yearly visit to Lhassa on the eighth of the 
first mioon. His influence is causing the Bonpo beliefs slowly 
to disappear. & 

‘THE PROVINCE OF SZECHWAN. 


- Under this head I shall give but a few notes as our principal 
objective was the Thibetan borderland. The history: of this 
province culminated in the third century when it became the 
seat of West Chiua, known as the Kingdom of Shuh. It has an 
area of two hundred thousand square miles, about the same as 
that of France. It is so rich in crops and in mineral resources 


that if they were properly developed Szechwan could refuse all 


imports and maintain herself in comfort and in plenty. The 
province grows rice, barley, pease, Indian corn, millet, sugar 
cane, sorghum, silk, tobacco, oranges, plums, lemons, pumaloes, 
peaches, apples, pears, cherries, medicinal herbs of all kinds 
enough for one half of China, tea, and silk. She has also salt. 
and an abundance of minerals. We found rich veins of coal 


. cropping out everywhere and coolies were carrying off in baskets 


Jarge and clean chunks of anthracite coal. To one mine at ifs 
mouth we found attached a large circular fan which was worked 


| by a treadle to drive pure air down the shaft. 


Throughout the Province of Szechwan we saw that of 
which little is known and to which hardly any references have 
been made by former travelers; I mean the hundreds of city 


walls, without buildings, or with only a few ruins, and without 


inhabitants, perched on the tops of high mountains. In some 


Cases where the tops were of bare rock, the rock was cut down 


like a precipice on all sides, and a few excavations made into 
them and through them to serve as city gates. One or two have 
referred to them.as cities of refuge. Adjoining some of these 


walls are villages in the plains below and it is possible for the 
- inhabitants to flee to such places ‘in case of invasion. Daring 


our stay in Szechwan on one or two occasions, invading robber 
bands first occupied these cities of refuge and then made their 
demands on the defenseless village below. Some of these cities 
were almost as inaccessible as the fortified cities of the Thibetas 
tribes. In one case we had to approach the gate by ascending 
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steep rocks into which a very few steps at difficult intervals had 
been cut. 

After seeing the cities of North-western Szechwan the 
question arises as to whether these city walls, though used in 
more recent times as cities of refuge, may not originally have 
been constructed by the early tribesmen, in primitive times, for 
daily use and for defense against the enemy. The borderland 
tribes lived in their high summits and cultivated adjoining 
plains or plains far below, but they returned to their fortified 
towns for the night. It is a subject well worthy of further 
investigation. 

The people are hard working and seemed to love industry, 
but political conditions have been so terrible and the inter- 
provincial strife so akin to robbery that many of the masses 
have been driven to robbery for self-preservation. Practically 
none of them had or have any notions of government 
either provincial or national, republican or monarchical. 
They may have had a few slight notions of local village 
government but all they wish now is protection that they may 
earn their daily rice. The government has yearly robbed 
them of immense sums of money, has not protected them, 
nor has it given them any public improvements. What they 
want is a strong central government both at Peking and at 
their capital of Chengtu. They also need aid in the way of 
honest investment of foreign capital. Nor will mere material 
development suffice them. I remember one town not far from 
Hangchow where the soil was so extremely productive that the 
inhabitants had far more wealth and ease aud leisure than those 
of the surrounding towns. ‘The result of this material develop- 
ment was the abnormal multiplication of tea houses, gambling 
dens, and other low resorts where the men spent or squandered 
their surplus wealth. 

There must be the desire for a better monet the moral 
strength to use it to advantage, and a religious faith that will 
purify this race and enable it to take its rightful place in the 
ultimate league of nations, © 
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How We Built the Hospital at Lo Ting, 
South China 


E. J. M. DICKSON, M.D. 


T the first of the year 1917 our dispensary was stil! 
situated in the old temple, where we have been since 
i coming to China. Before the end of the year we were 

able to move into our new hospital, where much more 
effective work can be done for the people of the district. The 
building of this hospital took about seven months, three}’of 
which thoronghly tried out and showed us the material of which 
the local Hospital Board was made. 
; Last January they owned land for a hospital; had about 
‘$2,000 subscribed, and about $10 or $15 in cash. People didn’t 
care to pay their subscriptions until the hospital building was 
started as they wanted definite assurance of how the money 
‘was to be used and the Hospital Board feared to start without 
more cash. Things remained this way a month. When I urged 
them to begin they told me their only plan was for us to ask 
the Mission for a loan of $500 for six months. Much as I wanted 
the hospital started I refused to do this. A couple of weeks: 
later they told me if they couldn’t get the money from the 
Mission the building would be delayed indefinitely. The 
situation did not look good, and I felt the time had come for 
drastic action and, after thinking matters over seriously, I told 
them if they didn’t begin work inside of two weeks I would 
leave the field. I felt if this didn’t bring them round the work 
had better be carried on by someone else. However, it had the 
desired effect, for in eight days the work was begun. 

Then another difficulty arose. Most of the money sub- 
scribed was from non-Christians and this element felt they 
should have representation on the Board. The Hospital Board 
themselves also felt this was right. This complication came 
at a critical time, as it was evident these outsiders were going 
to hold their subscriptions till they could be represented. | 
explained to the Board that the Home church had contributed 
my services to them and to no one else. A meeting was then 
called of the leading men in the district, at which one of the 
members of the Hospital Board explained that I could only 
work for the Church and therefore it was necessary to have 4 
Board of Trustees appointed by the Church, and that the only 
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way I could work for a Board of Trustees outside the Church 
was for me to resign my present position and for the out- 
side board to hire me and pay a salary of not less than $5,000 a 
year. This put it up to the-outsiders in a way they were not 
expecting and they finally decided to appoint a building com- 
mittee to assist the Board of Trustees in putting up the building, 
the services of this committee to be discontinued as soon as the 
hospital was completed. This arrangement was véry satisfac- 
tory and in all probability saved the members of the Hospital 
Board from charges of misappropriating funds. 

In 1916, when the first hospital site was bought, many in 
the neighbourhood protested strongly against the erection of 
such a building, and one man who has considerable influence 
did all in his power to hinder us, going so far as to persuade 
the official to put up a public market adjoining our land, hoping 
in this way to make the site undesirable for a hospital. How- 
ever, he overstepped himself here as it made other neighbours 
- go angry that just before we opened ground on the first site they 
presented a lot of land to the hospital larger than the original 
site and almost adjoining it. This was decidedly encouraging 
and made the Hospital Board feel to a greater degree that the 
Heavenly Father was in the fight. It was on this second lot 
that the building was begun at the end of February. | 

- Many times during the first three months of the building 
construction it looked as though work would have to be stopped 
on account of lack of funds. But the Lord was with us and we 
passed each crisis successfully. In May a visit was made to the 
Governor of Kwangtung and our plan of work presented to him. 
Dr. Wright, two Chinese, and myself made up the party that 
waited on His Excellency. He was interested and said he 
would subscribe $300 (three hundred dollars) and get some more 
from his friends. In a few weeks he sent $1,400 tous. This 
was a great stimulant to the Hospital Board and to subscribers 
in Lo Ting who were hesitating about putting their money 
into the work. 

Again in the summer time we visited Canton and secured 
subscriptions to the amount of $500 from the Military Governor, 
and the man who is now the Civil Governor of the Province. 

The hospital official opening took place on October rgth. 
The magistrate of the district presided and the leading men of 
Lo Ting attended. However, the institution was not opened for 
patients until the middle of November. Dr. McBurney, at 
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my invitation, kindly spent the month of November with us 
assisting in the opening of the hospital. Her help was greatly 
appreciated, not only by me, but by the many women patients 
she treated while here. 

Another need in connection with the hospital was a 
tesidence for the physician, as the present missionary residence 
is some distance away. The only thing that troubled the 
Board was the cost. However, plans were drawn for a building 
estimated to cost about $600 Mex | But as there was but $300 
in hand and no prospects of. morc ing in, the completing of 


. this building was rather dubious. On Thanksgiving morning, 


‘however, Dr. McBurney removed the first shovelful of dirt that 
‘started the work on the foundation. Our idea was not only to 
secure a residence for the physician, but to erect a building that 
would be a model from a sanitary standpoint, homelike in 
design, and yet be within the reach of the average Chinese 
family’s pocket book. One of the first difficulties we encoun- 
tered -was rain. Heavy rains on a mud brick building in the 


course of erection which is not covered by a mat shed is a very 


serious matter. The mat shed was not in our estimate on 


account of its cost, and as this season is usually dry we thought 


it might be possible to erect the building before the rains came. 

However, when we were ready for the erection of the 
walls, the foundation already in and a large quantity of mud 
brick delivered, the rain came one night in torrents and the 
mext morning the place looked like desolation. The first man 
I met was the builder, a man who at our evangelistic meetings 
in November had taken a stand for Christ, and about his first 
temark was that unless the Heavenly Father held up the rain 
he would have to erect a mat shed. This was made a matter 
of prayer and we decided against the mat shed, and no further 
tains came along until long after the building was roofed in. Our 
next difficulty was lack of funds, the treasury getting down to 
a few dollars, and we discussed stopping work on the building. 
This again was made a matter of prayer and the day before the 
work was to have been stopped $100 was unexpectedly received. 
Since then funds have been sufficient and the completion of 
the building is assured. These experiences have helped to 
make the Hospital Board, as well as myself, feel keenly that 
the Lord is sufficient for every need, and these men to-day have 
undoubtedly a greater faith as to what the Chinese Christias 
Church can accomplish than they had a year ago. 
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Attitude of Chinese Press Towards ‘Christianity 
| W. P. CHEN | 


PenlHeE Chinese press as a whole has no definite attitude 
towards Christianity. Its position generally may be 
called that of indifference. The opposition which 
eatly missionaries encountered was due to racial pride 

and political issues rather than to religious prejudice. 

One of the criticisms we have to face is that Christianity . 
over-emphasizes the future rather than the present. The 
theory of Heaven and Hell were also advanced by the Buddhists. 
Christianity teaches something similar to it. It fails to impress 
the Chinese with its central doctrine of salvation from sin and 
redemption through Christ. ‘ 

During recent years leaders among the Chinese people 
have realized that public virtue is degenerating and morality 
weakening and at the same time Christianity is advancing . 
rapidly among the illiterate classes. But when they make 
investigation of Christianity they find that the literature does 
not satisfy their need and they discover that many ordinary 
Christians are only nominal Christians, no better off than them- 
selves morally. 

Chen Huan Chang (a northerner) is the leader of this 
class. He organized a Confucian Summer Conference at the 
birthplace and burial-ground of the saint. He instituted a 
Y.M.C. A., that is a Young Men’s Confucian Association. 
He also established a Sunday school for the study of the 
teachings of Confucius. Mr. Chen is thoroughly educated and 
commands a high literary style. Whenever he writes we 
usually find that he condemns Christianity. 

Among the younger generation we find another class: those 
who were educated either in mission or government schools 
and the returned students from foreign countries. These form 
a new factor that the-church has to face. Among them are 
atheists, agnostics, and materialists. Their theories, or strictly 
speaking, the theories they have newly acquired, have been 
translated and published in periodicals and in book form. 

The special periodical I am referring to is the ‘‘New Young 
Men”? or “La Jeunesse,’’ a monthly periodical edited by the 
leading professor in the graduate department, University of 
Peking. The professor is a very highly educated Chinese who 
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went to France and acquired a reading knowledge of French, 
The first issue of this paper appeared in September, IQI5, 
There are several volunteer contributors. Once in a while yoy 
will find an article strongly opposed to Christianity. 

In volume three, number five, there is an article oy 
‘Faith’? by Yiin Tai Ying. In the same volume, number six, 
another article appeared under the topic ‘‘Science and Christi- 
anity’’ by the editor. In these articles the virgin birth and the 
Divinity of Christ were discussed and were strongly denounced, 

The editor, who studied in France, informed people that 
universities in Western nations are playing an important part in 
changing society. But the Chinese Government University, 
being handicapped financially and entangled with diplomatic 
complications, consequently can not perform this important 
function. On account of this the faculty started this paper 
which is strongly anti-Christian, attempting to make it ay 
ideal periodical for the nation. 

There is yet another type of writers that is the most 
undesirable. The Chinese students in France published a 
monthly to propagate the anarchistic idea which attacks not 


only Christianity but also all religions. This, however, is not 
so detrimental to Christianity here in China, as China is not yet 


ready for such radical views. 
The picture, however, is not as dark as it seems to be 


The above-mentioned individuals represent a class of educated 
people, but a class of people that is very small. The two or 
three anti-Christian papers mentioned are few among hundreds. 
This is only one kind of Chinese newspaper. There are 
papers whose attitude toward Christianity is decidedly different 
from any of those mentioned previously. In fact the majority 
of them have an entirely different attitude. Some do not 
commit themselves while others openly uphold Christian 
ideals. 

Hanging in the hall of the Presbyterian Hospital in Canton 
is a wooden tablet of honor which was presented to one of the 
physicians by the former beloved governor of the province. 
The literary translation of these laudatory words would be 
approximately this—‘‘The Christian Doctrine of Love i 


similar to that of Motze.’? These words express the general 


attitude of the pro-Christian press. Strictly speaking the 
doctrine of Motze was openly denounced by Meacius. Bul 
these enlightened writers, as well as many other advancté 
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scholars, no longer firmly stand by their former beliefs, which 
were forcibly imposed upon them by their early teachings. 


To them the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius are not. 


infallible. They think Christianity may be correct. In order 
to show that such an idea is not foreign to them they link up 
the Christian doctrine of love with the teachings of Motze. 
Somewhat over a year ago the problem of state religion 
was a vital question. The leading papers in Shanghai were 
unanimously crying for religious freedom. The presses in 
Peking, however, are owned by political parties. The editors 
have no freedom to speak for themselves. Some of them 
emphatically condemn the freedom of religion while others 
vehemently uphold it. Whether they swear or sing, they are 
taught to do so as parrots. It is generally believed that the 
press in Shanghai has all been bought up by foreign powers in 
the interest of the European war. Each one is receiving a 


grant from somewhere so that the paper may speak for the one — 


who pays. In China, as in the West, the public is always ready 
to pay a high price for an unbiased, reliable paper. 

The Christian Church of China may regain its leadership 
to mould the opinion of the four hundred millions of people if 
it will establish five daily papers at five strategic points, namely, 
Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, Canton, and Hankow. These 
enterprises should be financed and controlled by the combined 
churches and should be managed on an entirely cémmercial 
basis. They should be secular papers only —— prop- 
agating Christian ideals. 


Views of Junior Missionaries 
Disillusionment 
GORDON POTEAT 
HE scientific investigation of mission methods and prob- 
lems has smoothed out the path of the new mission- 
ary in a remarkable way. His preparation for and 
introduction into the country of his missionary labors is 
now under the guidance of the combined intelligence of the 
missionary body on the field and the boards at home, as 
expressed in agencies like the Student Volunteer Movement, 
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the Board of Missionary Preparation, the Foreign Mission 
Boards conference, and the China Continuation Committee. 
The advance in language study methods is a sufficient 
example of the facilities within reach of the present-day 
recruit for the mission field. There is still, however, a difficult 
period of adjustment which is the portion of the new missionary 
and which tries the very mettle of his soul. It is an adjust. 
ment which can not be made for him by any one else. It is 
very personal and differs with each individual and therefore 
the advice of others is not always applicable. To suggest that 
this period of adjustment may be made yet easier, perhaps 
argues a weak desire to escape those rigors which we ought to 
endure as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. And yet there are 
some things which a growing experience ought to make 
possible for those who come after to avoid. 

I think I may speak of the three year period of adjustment 
as my disillusionment in at least three respects. The illusions 
were the result of books, articles, and missionary addresses which 
_ were calculated to do the very thing which they failed to do, 

namely make the introduction into China easier and happier 
for the new missionaries. | 

I. An illusion as regards the moral state of China. The 
modern spirit of toleration, the cultivation of respect for other 
nations and appreciation of the good qualities of those countries 
which hitherto were considered beyond the pale of civilization, 
have largely colored the missionary addresses of the last student 
decade. For example, the word heathen has largely been 
removed from our vocabularies, and the word non-Christian 
substituted. This spirit is most praiseworthy and no one 
desires a reversion to former intolerance. Still, with every 
desire to be governed by a spirit of fairness, if one speaks of 
the condition of China, the use of the word heathen with all 
its implications can hardly be said to be overdrawn. I was 
poorly prepared for the shock of first hand contact with the 
moral rottenness of this land. 

II. An illusion as regards the desire of the Chinese for 
the Gospel. The remarkable change in the attitude of the 
Chinese toward the West, a product of the last twenty yeafs 
and the opportunities for missionary effort which have beet 
opened in circles hitherto sealed securely have been enthusias 
tically declared to the students of this generation. Surely 1 
those missionaries who have lived through the period 
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intolerance and indifference and persecution the change is 
beyond words. The impression was created in my mind, at 
least, that the Chinese were now yearning for the Gospel, 
calling for men to come over and help them. But this 
impression has been discovered to be false. That China needs 
the Gospel one cannot doubt, but that the Chinese want 
it is open to question. They want to know how to be rich 
and strong like some of the Western nations. It would be 
strange indeed, a new thing under the sun, if there were found 
a great body of people who willingly were seeking the way of 
the Cross. Yet I had almost come to feel that I would discover 
this remarkable condition when I arrived in China. 

III. An illusion as regards the state of the Christian 
Church and the spiritual life of the Christians. In an effort to 
show to us the power of the Church to produce in China a 
high type of Christian devotion, emphasis has been placed upon 
remarkable Christian characters like Pastor Ding Li Mei and 
the martyrs of the Boxer days. We came to feel that the 
words ‘‘rice Christian’’ were the unsympathetic characteriza- 
tion of globe-trotters, and that really there were no such 
individuals. False hopes were therefore raised concerning the 
general state of Christian life in China and I expected to find a 
condition of vigor and power unlike anything known before. 
Sober contemplation of the general state of devotion and 
enthusiasm in the churches in America as a whole should have 
forewarned me not to expect too much. The charge of a 
church somewhat akin to the Corinthian body that gave the 
Apostle Pau] so many sad hours has sufficed to disillusion me. 
A prominent Chinese Christian has recently written these 
words: ‘*When it is remembered that for the most part until 
recently only the uneducated had been effectively touched by 
Christianity and that among these the proportion of those 
whose motives in embracing Christianity were clearly beyond 
suspicion was comparatively small, is it to be wondered at that 
the literati saw little evidence of the vital power of the Christian 
religion? Even the leadership of the Chinese Church did not 
command their respect. The leaders were not only com- 
paratively uneducated, but some were men, unfortunately, of 
questionable character and even shameful reputation.”’ 

- Tam glad to say that discouragement has not fellowed 

disillusionment. That which I heard in America was fund- 

amentally true, First hand contact with the realities of life in 
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China has not negated the statements concerning the high 
moral appreciation of this ancient people, or concerning their 
racial capacities. It has corrected a false idealization due to 
an emphasis on one side. Though I now know that the 
Chinese as a whole are not earnestly desirous to become 
followers of Jesus Christ, yet their openness toward the West 
_ presents an unparalleled opportunity for us to give them 
what we know they need. - After all, there was only one 
man of Macedonia who appeared to Paul asking for help, 
but through answering that lonely call the face of Europe 
was changed. And though we have found that men and 
women are not born full grown into the Church of China any 
more than they are in other lands, we have seen with our own 
eyes the fruits of the Spirit in the lives of Chinese in such 
fullness and richness as to promise ‘‘the increase of the body 
unto the building up of itself i in love.”’ 


Obituaries 


The Late Mrs. George F. Fitch 
(W) te in the earlier days when workers were few and 


far between, or later when the increased forces were not 
too numerous for sense of family relationship, or in the 
present time of complex organization when each knows 
only a small section intimately, few missionaries have had so 
many friends, so many points of contact, evoked so much real 
affection, or exerted so wide an influence as Mrs. Fitch. The 
explanation is found in the fact that Mrs. Fitch possessed, to 
an exceptional degree, an unusual number of gifts and graces. 
Executive ability, deep spirituality, and whole-hearted con- 
secration found happy expression in a wide variety of labors, 
and gained enrichment and fulier scope in the fulness of 2. 
happy home life, in a rare responsiveness to all that was 
beautiful and true, and in the exercise of a tender sympathy 
with the woes and griefs of all human-kind. 
Mary McLellan Fitch was born April 6th, 1848, at North 
Adams, Mass., and arrived in China as a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 1870, 
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accompanying her husband, the Rev. George F. Fitch, so that 
she had well-nigh accomplished a half-century of service. 
Last spring she celebrated her seventieth birthday, a large 
gathering of Chinese and foreign friends meeting to congratulate 
the much-loved couple at the house of their younger son, Rev. 
George A. Fitch. For some time she had not been in robust 
health and was prolonging her summer stay in Kuling, with 
one of her daughters, Mrs. Kepler, when she passed quietly to 
her rest and reward on Saturday afternoon, October rath. 

China is a land of families, but not necessarily of homes, 
and much of Mrs. Fitch’s work was done in humble homes, 
many of them not really homes until her happy coming to 
them. In Soochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai Mrs. Fitch carried 
on this gracious ministry. We wonder how many misunder- 
standings she smoothed away, how many frowns melted under 
her sweet smile, and how much bitterness and despair was 
turned into faith and hope by her love. 

For many years Mrs. Fitch was editor-in-chief of Woman's 
Work in the Far East and wrote a number of useful books 
in both English and Chinese. A special interest will be found 
in a booklet to be issued shortly by the Religious Tract Society 
of North and Centra) China, Hankow, which is a translation 
made, with her consent, of a manuscript on ‘‘ The Training of 
Children in the Home,” which she wrote in English,—probably 
the last work prepared by Mrs. Fitch. 

In all church work Mrs. Fitch took a full share. Not 
only did the women and children respond to her ministry, but 
pastors and mature members bear testimony to help received 
from her. In such united work as the Door of Hope, Mrs. 
Fitch rendered conspicuous service. She will be lovingly 
remembered because of addresses at women’s conferences of 
other missions, but her name will be specially revered from 
having opened a door of hope in the lives of so many unfortunate 
and sinned against. 

Many of our readers will remember with gratitude the 
gracious hospitality of our dearly loved friend, and as they 
take inspiration from her brave, gentle, and devoted service, 
will join with us in deepest sympathy with Dr. Fitch and all 
the members of this missionary family. 


GILBERT MCINTOSH. 
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Rev. H. J. Von Qualen 


The death of Rev. H. J. Von Qualen, of the American 
‘Scandinavian Evangelical Mission, which took place on the 
6th of October, has removed one |of the Lord’s faithfu! 
workers from the mission field in South China. 

Born in Denmark 1854, he came to New York City, 
U. §. A., as a young man. There he was converted and 
knowing the Lord Jesus as his personal Savior he joined the 
Swedish Free Church of the same city, and soon became an 
active worker for his Master. Feeling the need of being better 
_ prepared for his life work he came to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and there studied for the ministry. As a student he 
became interested in the Chinese during which time he was the 
means of bringing some of ‘‘ Sinim’s’’ sons to Christ. In 1887 
he came to China and established the American Swedish 
Mission, of which he was the leader for twenty years. His life 
was a whole-hearted work for His Master, thus was much 
blessed in leading others to Jesus. 3 

During later years he worked independently, always faithful 
to duty born from love to his Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
He has gone to his reward. Our loss is his gain. 

A. W. E. 
Canton, November 2nd, 1918. 
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Our Book Table 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CaINESE RECORDER is © 


sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that/the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 


/ 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA, 25¢h Annual Sts- 
sion, 1918. 25 Madison Ave., New York City. G. $0.50. | 


This is an especially stimulating and illuminating volume. It 
reflects to a stirring degree the nae iene world readjust- 


ments on the Christian program. It Wdicates the rapidly widev- 
ing opportunities before the Christian f , and yet shows where 
these forces are, as Bishop Bashford says (p. 378), ‘‘ behind their 
schedule in the missionary program.” The trend of the speeches and 
reports bears out the analysis by the Rev. G. W. Richards, D.D., who 
when speaking of the ‘‘ Distinctive Contributions of the Churches 
of the Reformation to World Evangelization,’’ said, ‘‘ The Catholic 
missions were ecclesiastical. . . . The Evangelican missions of the 
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churches of the Reformation were soteriological. . . . Contemporary 
missions are tending, to say the least, to become sociological.’’ 
Here we have. the fulcrum on which the lever of missionary effort 
is turning in its attempts to readjust itself to modern world de- 
mands. aken altogether the reports and addresses amount to a 
dissertation on changing mission ideals and emerging mission prob- 
lems; they contain the cream of thought on the modern missionary 
outlook. Many stimulating new possibilities are suggested. It 
shows a recognition of the changing relations of labor and capital, 
and the widening circles of international relationship and obliga- 
. tion, with the new obligations thus being placed on Christianity. 
In this connection Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has an arousing address 
on the subject, ‘‘ Betterment of International Relationships : 
What Contributions can Foreign Mission Boards make?’’ ‘There 
seems to be an inexplicable lethargy on the part of Christian 
Churches towards the changes taking place in world-wide relation- 
ships. Speaking of his work is this regard, Dr. Gulick says that 
to bring these matters before national and local denominational 
gatherings ‘‘ the time commonly allotted has been from five to ten 
minutes. Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs grant from 
20-30 minutes and Forums from 45-60 minutes.” And yet in speak- 
ing (with particular reference to the American nation) of the 
disease of ‘‘ white-race megalomania,’’ he says that for this and 
for ‘‘ lust for world supremacy, there is only one effective anti-toxin 
—the fu/l Gospel of Jesus Christ.’’ In this address we have the 
voice of a seer, seeing and speaking from a plane of Christian 
sympathy and insight higher than those human seers have yet 
reached. Much thought, experience, and research have gone 
into this address—which seems to us to be the outstanding feature 
of the report. Among other things it shows what present changes 
in philosophy and ideals will require the nations of the world to 
do to one another in order to be just, and the part Christianity must 
take therein. 

To jump to another of the many important phases of mission 
work treated in this volume, we note that Dr. Balme states that 
the Board to which he belongs is one of six Boards which now 
have medical auxiliaries, medical secretaries, and medical com- 
mittees. Furthermore, these medical secretaries, most of whom 
have been medical missionaries on the field, have formed the nucleus 
of what is now the British Advisory Board of Medical Missions. 
Here is an indication of the inevitable increase of specialization in 
missionary work. ‘The same methods will possibly have to be fol- 
lowed with regard to every great phase of mission work. 

It is not possible to tell of all that is in this Report. The 
address by Mr. James M. Speers, on ‘‘ How Can We Maintain, 
Develop, and Direct the New Measure of Beneficence Which Has 
Come to the Front in the War,’’ is a stirring plea for Christian co- 
Operation as the essential need. There is also an enlightening 
discussion of the difficult question of missionary support. It is 
always a stimulating volume, but for some reason this issue is in 
addition profoundly stirring/ It may be due to the fact that we 
are all affected by the upheaval of our day ; but it really seems 
to be due to the tremendous changes in mission work that are 
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‘suggested and the new visions of a world chastened but more 
humane, and learning to live together. 

Every missionary. ought to réad this volume, with its scientific 
‘approach to mission problems, its Christian outlook on world 
‘needs, and its throbbing spirit of world-wide Christian brother.. 
hood. It registers a distinct advance in the effort to apply Chris. 
tianity to human needs. 

R, 


TREATY Ports 1s Cutna (A Study in Diplomacy). By En-sat Tat, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press, New York, 1918. Pp. 202, Kelly 
Walsh, $7. 50. 


This monograph is a dissertation made in part fulfilment of the 
requirements for the doctorate at Columbia University, and, as is 
often the case, only a limited number was printed by its Faculty 
of. Political Science. This latter fact is perhaps fortunate for both 
the author and the public, as it is to be hoped a second edition 
will correct the quite patent faults of hasty preparation in point 
of substance, expression, and proof-reading. The work attempts a 
serious survey of an almost virgin field but is somewhat marred . 
by a naive patriotism and infelicity, if not tactlessness, of language. 

The title is rather vague and suggests either a technical essay 


_ _-on the international law applicable to treaty ports which the sub- 


title would seem to confirm, or, without it, it might be a mere 
description of China’s open ports: but it is neither. The subtitle 
is also misleading for the work is not strictly a diplomatic record, 
but largely political history as fashioned by Western diplomacy, 
the material of which has been culled from the Chinese Repository, 
British and American State Papers, some works on China, anda 
.few of the foreign press in this country. The aim, as disclosed 
_privately by the author to the present writer, was a scientific 
treatise, but the result falls short of that and of even any claim 
to originality of either substance or method of presentation by 
which alone writings of this sort may be justified. The mass of 
-unsifted data concerning the history of China’s intercourse with 
. foreigners is perplexing, and a new book thereon is useful only as 
it by proper analysis and editing makes the information conveni- 
_ently accessible and intelligible to the reseacher or the student to 
whom it would chiefly appeal. However, there is evidence bere of 
much industry devoted to the foreign intercourse in treaty ports, 
_although it is an industry of compilation rather than of judgment. 
In its make-up the monograph gives annoyance to the dis 
_criminating reader who finds on almost every page examples of gram 
matical errors, bad rhetoric, vulgarisms, unfamiliarity with legal 
terminology, misspelling of such places as Tsinanfu, Konzenchiao, 
Shameen, etc., which are rendered as Chinan, Hung Chien Bridge, 
and Shamien. An analytical table of contents is lacking as als 
an index and bibliography, or an attempt to classify ports, settle 
_ ments, and concessions, all of which would have’ proved materially 
helpful to the scholar. The chapter on Formosan ports bas, since 
the island’s annexation by the Japanese, little enough bearing 
the present-day problems of China’s treaty ports, and the consider 
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‘able space allowed to navigation rules and customs regulations 


furnish little interest to others than sailors and merchants. Much 
space also would have been saved by skilful summary instead of 


chapter and verse quotation of various treaties. 


Of late years foreigners, especially the British, have discussed 
extending the limits of the international settlement at Shanghai on 
the assumption that any territorial addition to the municipality 
would pass to its permanent control and be a pro /anéo diminution 
of China’s sovereignty. From this it would appear that the 
‘grab game’”’ policy executed by all the treaty powers except the 
United States, as a postiude to the Boxer Discord, is still alive 
even in this year of grace 1918 when four years of sanguinary con- 
flict have been waged over its magnified application in Europe. 
In this connection it is well that the author quotes (p. 77) what 
Sir F. W. A. Bruce, British Minister at Peking, once wrote to H. 
B. M. Consul at Shanghai :— : 

-.+... “Great Britain bas no interest except in providing a secure 
place for British trading establishments: and whatever inconveniences may 
arise from the conversion of the settlement into a Chinese town, I do not 
think her Majesty’s Government will be induced to seek a remedy for them 


by extending its jurisdiction over a larger section of the Chinese population, 
Because we protect Shanghai from falling into a prey to a horde of brigands, 


_ jt does not follow that we are prepared to interfere with the natural relation 


of the Chinese to their own government. ....I am convinced that her 
Majesty’s Government would wish to see the so-called concession reduced, so 
as to exclude the Chinese, rather than extended, so as to embrace a greater 
number of them, .... This is not a question which affects Shanghai alone: 
it affects our relations with the whole Chinese Empire: and considering the 
effect of our example, it is of the utmost importance that we should take no 
step which cannot be defended upon sound international principle,” 


The author devotes to the Shanghai Mixed Courts but twelve 
pages and these almost wholly to the International, not the French, 
Mixed Court. A sketch of the former’s constitution and history 
would have been extremely interesting both to the professional man 
and the general public. Its unsettled procedure, in spite of some es- 
tablished rules, its anomalies and self-contradictions, its jurisdiction 
and prerogatives or rather arrogations of power as defined and applied 
by the British Assessors, its bench and bar, and the extraordinary 
development of its extraordinary practice would have made a salu- 
tary piece of writing. One need only point to its singular operation 
upon civil litigants. A plaintiff suing, say for defamation of cha- 
tacter or on any other claim, naming a fabulous sum as damages 
sustained, may apply to the International Mixed Court for an order 
against the defendant who in the meantime has no intimation of the 
commeucement of proceedings that he furnish immediate security, 
and the order, when granted, may be executed by summons. 
or warrant. When served upon him the defendant, however re- 
spectable, would be taken and kept in custody till he produced the 
hard cash or its adequate guaranty furnished. Failing either he 
will languish in detention till it pleases the plaintiff to be satisfied 
with modified security or till the hearing of the action which the 
Plaintiff can usually get adjourned from time to time, so that it 
may happen that a malicious plaintiff may thus gratify his spleen 
by immuring his victim for au indefinite period, and when at last 
forced to try the merits of his action, he may withdraw it and go 
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scot free of liability. This state of affairs has only recently been 
in part prevented by the Chinese Géneral Chamber of Commerce 
reparing a list of its membership and arranging with the Mixeq 
Coan authorities to exempt responsible merchants from detention. 
The monograph concludes with a few observations on the 
abolishment of extraterritoriality. While one could hardly, in these 
disturbed times, share the author’s optimistic hope that “ wir 
Japan as a successful model, China’s chance of success. . . . , js 
exceedingly great,’’ one need not be over pessimistic either, for 
China’s inchoate right of repossessing her judicial autonomy js 
recognized in three treaties, though the trend of foreign opinion 
seems to discourage progress in this direction. A distinguished 
author writing recently over a nom de plume characterized in effec; 
a similar hope voiced by a learned Chinese legal scholar as senti. 
mental but not practical. It is to be frankly owned at once that 
the restoration of full political sovereignty to China is excellent 
sentiment, and good sentiment can be made practical, for nothing can 
become practical until tried and tried again. But the treaty powers . 
are not, if the protagonists of extraterritoriality are to be trusted, 
disposed to give the Chinese judiciary even a trial. However, the 
Chinese people are patient as well as patriotic, but they should 
mot be expected to accept withomt protest the veiled slurs on the 
hopelessness of their struggle for real democratic nationhood and 
along with it, a competent, upright, and independent judiciary. 
The foreigners have themselves to blame if the Chinese regard 
them as unfriendly if not openly hostile to their legitimate national 
aspirations. And it is natural too for Chinese to think that the 
foreign nations relinquished extraterritorial rights in Japan not so 
much because her laws and their administration had attained the 
standard of Western jurisprudence, for they had not, but because 
the consent of the foreign chancelleries was largely induced by the 
Japanese demonstrated military eficiency. Without this last it may 
well be questioned whether all the other considerations combined 
would have regained for the Japanese even at this late day their 
full territorial jurisdiction over aliens. | 
Be that as it may certain it is that so long as foreign powers 
play the role of dominant tenant on the land of a servient China, 
just so long will the Western theory of political freedom be a hollow 
mockery to the Chinese, and this country cannot maintain peace 
and develop prosperity unless by the spirit of give-and-take sh | 
be freed from the shackles of anachronistic slavery and welcomed 
into the light of a new day, even the day of a League of Nations, 


as a member free and equal. 


Amicus SINI4. 


Kan Vinc Pren. Ay Rev. Jas. Wesster. Presbyterian Mission Pres. 
$1.00 Mex. | 


People attempting to discover points of contact.with the Cit 
nese in order to lead them into the Kingdom of God cannot af 
to miss the reading of ‘‘Kan Ving Pien, a book of rewards a 
punishments.” This booklet contains many interesting as well # 
useful things. In respect to interest and information Rev. Jas 
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Webster’s translation of this religious tract, with introduction and 
notes, ought certainly to be gladly received. 

Though the booklet almost defies analysis, the translator has 
successfully made an outline of it, at once clear-cut and logical. 
The introduction contains mtich useful knowledge of popular 
Taoism while the notes are very much to the point and instead of ° 
being irksome as notes frequently are, are positively interesting. 

Small as it is, the booklet gives a good deal of important 
information about, even insight into, the Chinese mind if the 
reader studies it with care. To mention but a few things, the 
book contains and implies a popular ethical standard partly borrowed 
from Confucianism, a conception of retribution not dissimilar to 
that of popular Buddhism, a utilitarian view of religion, a con- 
glomeration of superstition and genuine ethical zeal, a mechanical 
and materialistic theory of immortality, a rather selfish reason for 
philanthropy and kindness to all living things, and so on. In 
short the booklet is a fusion of religious and moral codes, customs 
and traditions which characterize the mind of the Chinese people. 

The reader will find out for himself what it can really do for 
him as a teacher, an evangelist, a minister, a social worker, or a 
mere student of Chinese life. 

. Tit 


CAMEOS OF A CHINESE CITY, By MARY DarRiry. London, Church of 
England Zenana and Marshall Brothers, Lid., 
London, Edinburgh, New York, Profusely Illustrated. 3/6, 


Some of the descriptions in this book are, indeed, like cameos. 
The book, however, has more of narrative than of description. It 
tells of mission work iv Kien-ning, Fukien, especially, of the 
home for blind children, the work in the leper village, and among — 
women. The missionary author has a sense of humor and an artist’s 
eye for beauty, with a piety. as full of common sense as it is of 
winsome charm. ‘Those in the homelands who read this book will 
find much of interest about the best and the worst of Chinese life. 
They will. also get glimpses into the hearts of Chinese women and 
children seldom so revealingly given by the printed page. From 
the critic’s point of view, some chapters are lacking in coherence, 
but that is a slight fault, when the book goes just where such a 
book should go, straight to oue’s heart. 


Tse CHINESE HYMNAL OF THE SALVATION ARMy. Printed by S. A. 
Printing Works, Peking. M. $7 00 per 100 ( poper); $72.50 per 100 
(cloth); single copies $0.10 ( paper); $0.75 (cloth). 

The main question to be asked by the reviewer of a Chinese 
Hymnal, is not whether the hymns will appeal to the esthetic 
sense of Chinese literati, but whether the hymns are good to sing, 
and whether their meaning is clear. This has been attempted by 
the compilers of this little book of one hundred hymns. Success 
has not always been attained. The compilers would have done 
well to consider more fully the requirements of rhythm. It looks 
as if they had only counted the number of notes and the number 
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of Chinese characters, rather than tried to accomplish smoothness 
and ease of singing. With some Care this could have been accom- 
_ plished even in the places where the worst howlers have been per- 
petrated. But there; how easy it is to criticise another fellow’s 
Chinese hymns! The third personal pronoun (48) is an occasion 
_ Of stumbling. Its original meaning is ‘‘the other man’’ and, in 

Hymn 32, ‘is a+ F looks more like ‘‘ Other little children’’ than 
** His little ones.’’ 

‘‘© when shall my soul find her rest?’’ is anapeestic rhythm. 
Hymn 65 is merely a long metre, and a faulty one at that; 
Stanza two, line four, has possessive (ffJ) on strong accent, where 
it should never come. 

Some old favourites appear—‘‘ Behold, behold, the Lamb of 

God’’ (the reviewer strongly recommends the use of his own 
tune here), ‘‘My God, the Spring of all my Joys,” ‘‘Jesus, the name 
high over all.’’ 
There is no literary enterprise where it is more advisable to 
put the thing into a drawer and leave it there for a couple of 
years and make then the necessary alterations, than in the work 
of Chinese hymn-making. I suppose the book had to be got out 
quickly; but I hope that before the next edition of the book comes 
out, the Salvation Army editors in China will allow sympathetic 
friends to suggest some alterations which possess constructive 
value. It is an excellent selection and could be made first class. 


CHAMPNEsS. 


CHRIst In ALL THe ScriprorEs By A. M. 
Translated by JoHN DaRrRoOcH and S. Price 20 cents. 


The purpose of this book in English is excellent, but it is hard 
indeed to follow. the author in all her meanderings throughout the 
Old Testament, and adopt the interpretations she gives of all kinds 
of events, experiences, and persons, and say, This is an inter- 
pretation of Christ, This is a figure of Christ. For instance, to 
take the events in the life of Ruth and to interpret them as the 
authoress does, is, to say the least, extremely mystifying and we 
fail to see how the glory of Christ is enhanced or his peerless 
claim to worship strengthened by such strange and fantastic 
writings. There are scores of a similar nature. To use them as 
allegories is one thing, to see Christ unmistakably in them is 
another, and no canon of interpretation can justify all that is written 
herein. To those who care for such food, there is here an abund- 
ant supply. 

The translation is in simple and clear mandarin. Several 
printer’s errors have crept in, and there has been a careless reading 
of proofs. A portion of the Chinese preface might be omitted 
without loss of interest or profit. It matters little that the war 
delayed publication, or that the lady asked the R. T. S. to getit 
published, so far as China is concerned. While entering a mild 
caveat against the method and contents of the original, in many 
particulars, for we do not see how it can possibly add to the majesty 
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of. Christ or to the elucidation of God’s training of the world for 
the coming of Christ, we commend the translation to all who care 
for such pabulum. | 


Tue Repusric. Lvery citizen an Emperor ond Every Emperor a 
Christian, by Wituttam J. McKniout, Field Lecturer, Reformed 
Church of North America. Christian Literature Society. 


Evangelism in its widest application. This is a booklet of eleven 
leaves for schools and scholars and all who seek their country’s 
good. It was translated by Dr. MacGillivray, and should be of real 
value in this formative era in China. It is unique in that it was 
composed by its author especially for the Chinese to meet a present 
need. As its title indicates it sets forth an ideal. It stresses 
respect for God and Law. It makes plain the necessity for the 
separation of Church and State while at the same time emphasizing 
the importance of righteousness in all things. The question and 
answer method is used effectively. - 

R.E. C. 


War-Foop Book. Abingdon Press, N.Y. G. $0.25 met. 


The food situation in China does not consist in meatless, 
wheatless, etc., days, but in using native products as much as 
possible. The Abingdon War-food Book is written to fit the 
situation in the United States. About half of the 61 recipes given 
call-for one or more foodstuffs which are not Chinese products. 
Those that do fit the situation in China are excellent. 


B. B. R. 


St. Paut, To TH? RomMANS: Studies in the Epistie to the Romans, by the 
Rev. R. L. Panty, M.A., C.F., Lecturer at Ridley Halil, Cambridge. 
London: Student Christian Movement, 93 Chancery Lane, W. C, 2. 
Pp. viti-+-104. 1/3 net. 


The author looks upon the epistle to the Romans as really a 
treatise on the problem of sin, and arranges his studies under the 
headings of sin, forgiveness, victory, the Holy Spirit, predestination, 
and practical Christianity. They are intended ‘‘as a guide to those 
who wish to get a grip’’ of the epistle, and purposely neglect minor 
points in order to enable the student to acquire a general knowledge 
of an epistle which should not be looked upon as ‘‘a barren area of 
dead controversy’’ but as a source of ‘‘real refreshment and 
sustenance.”’ Dr. Moffatt’s translation is made the basis of the 
text used, and the lessons are broken up into daily portions for the 
convenience of those who wish to follow them in connection with 
their daily devotions. One closes the book, after having read it 
carefully paragraph by paragraph, with a feeling of fresh interest in 
4 difficult book and a keen desire to pursue the study further. 


D. W. L. 
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 ‘Bvervpov. By H.M. Burr. Published by Association Press, New York. 
gold. | 


[December 


Cloth $0.60 gold 

“‘Everyboy,’’ the hero of this story which presents the develop. 
ment of a normal boy in the form of an allegory, is a typical 
American boy. 

The author introduces him to the usual temptations of a grow- 
ing boy and throws much light on the present-day method of deal- 
ing with boys and helping them face successfully the temptations 
of the adolescent period. | 

It is well worth reading. The last half of the book seems to 
have been more carefully prepared than the first three chapters. 
At least they are more interesting and far more suggestive to any 
one working with boys. : ge 


A Livinc Boox A Livinc Ack. Sy HAROLD HovuGs. Association 
Press, New York. G. $0.60. 

Worthy to be placed alongside the most excellent books already 
published in this ‘‘ Everyday Life’’ series, though some of them 
bear the honoured name of Fosdick. This volume is intended for 
daily devotional Bible reading. There are thirteen chapters, each 
divided into seven portions for the weeks, suitably arranged with 
daily readings, comments, and personal suggestions. The whole 
treatment revolves round the power of the Bible as exemplified in the 
life and work of Martin Luther, and touches upon the Church, the 
Empire, the Age, etc., with their adaptability for the age wherein 
we live, with its many forms of activity and ideals. The readings 
are well chosen, the comments are vivid and the suggestions virile. 
Some bits are so forceful as to grip the heart and stay there. 
Truly a fresh and living book, that should do abounding good to 
all who love the Book, and look to it for guidance, succour, and 
comfort in this age of turmoil and unrest. It is a cluster of fruit, 
luscious and strengthening. We recommend our readers to buy it, 
study it, and live in its atmosphere. ‘ 

| EER. 


Tae CALL OF A Wortp TASK In War Time. By J. LOVELL Murray, 
Student Volunteer Movement in America. G. $0.60 Cloth, $0.40 Paper. 


This is the text-book of the S. V. M. in America for 1918 and 
contains studies interpreting the present world situation in terms of 
missionary responsibility. In the beginning of the book, in speak- 
ing of the new era that the War is bringing in to the earth, the 


author says: 

‘« To the mind of the Christian this means that the Kingdom of God is 
moving forward in the earth. He knows that behind all the confused strife 
of men is God’s eternal truth, above it is His peace, and beyond it is His 
loving pespens. The heart of the Christian is fixed on the assurance that the 
darkness of this present evil hour will give place to the light of a better day 
and that the rule of Christ is to become more firmly established in the earth. 
In these studies we are to consider the expansive side of the rule of Christ, 
the of His kingdom throughout the world, We are to focus our 
thought on the international aspects of Christianity in the effort to discover 
some of the pe lessons pertaining to the world tasks of the Christian Charch 
which have coming to her in war time.”’ | 
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It is a book for every Christian to read. It deals with some 
searching questions thrust forward by the War. What kind of 
religion have we been developing? What part must Christianity 

lay in the new internationalism? How is the War opening doors 
or the Christian message? How may the newly awakened 
sympathies of Western Christians be related to the age-long needs 
of mission lands? Why should the Christian Church accept the 
evangelizing of the entire world as an immediate program? How 
are the forces of Christianity to be mobilized for such a task? 
These and other questions of vital interest concerning Christian 
Missions on the one hand and international relations on the other 
are ably and intensively treated. It carries conviction and in- 
spiration to the reader. y's 


EDUCATION AND Livinc. By RANDOLPH BourRNE. 2376 Fp. The Century 
Co. 1917. For sale by Edward Evans & Sons, Shanghai, $3.13 Mex. 


This interesting book consists of twenty-eight bright chapters 

_ “giving glimpses and paraphrases of new tendencies in the American 

School and College.’’ The author believes that ‘‘ experiment in 
education has come to stay’’ and gives suggestive accounts of some 
of the more recent experiments as seen in the Gary Schools estab- 
lished by Mr. Wirt, in the Fairhope School under the inspiring 
leadership of Mrs. Marietta Johnson, and in the school systems in 
the State of Wisconsin and Massachusetts. All that is said is of 
greatly increased interest if one is familiar (and we could wish every 
educationist could be femiliar) with Dewey’s ‘‘ Schools of To- 
morrow.’”’ 

Mr. Bourne trenchantly criticises our traditional curricula 
where, all too often, the interest of the child and his studies fail to 
coincide. This failure is due to the fact that these studies, both in 
matter and presentation, are isolated from the life which the child 
is now living and the life he is to lead in his later and larger world. 
Mr. Bourne sees, however, that these things will change and that 
‘a revolutionary reorganization of the curriculum will be effected.’’ 
He notes the first step in the method by which the schools are 
being changed. ‘‘ If we are to have better schools we must learn 
what kind of schools we have now. In an attempt to tell us, the 
school survey has in the last few years been developed with an 
admirable technique and the passion for being surveyed has spread 
to cities large and small.’’ All of these things are of special 
interest to us in China where, just at the present time, we are being 
reached by the forces which are working deeply and powerfully 
in the educational world of the West. Of timely import to us, also, 
are his remarks on the place of ‘‘ the survey,’’ as related to educa- 
tional development and progress, in the light of the endeavor now 
being made in China to study broadly our educational work as a 
first step in the educational reconstruction and advance which will 
characterize the new era immediately before us. 


H.W. L. 
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THE Maxrno, By W. C. Barnciay, A. A. Brown, Atma S. SHerr- 
pan, W, J. THompson, and Harorp J. Sueripan. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 236 Pp. G. $0.60 net. | 


This little book on the Sunday school should prove very read- 
able to any missionary who wishes a fresh simple statement of the 
sort of psychology he should know in talking to his teachers and 
officers. It is prepared as a study book to be used by young 
people preparing to teach in the Sunday school and has at the close 
of each chapter a few thought-provoking questions. 

As the book attempts to sketch the whole or from infancy 
to adult life the treatment is necessarily general, but it is vivid and 
contains much concrete material and a missionary should gain a 
number of helpful suggestions that should lead to real improvement 
in the Sunday school. 

Each period of life is discussed under three aspects :—first, the 
psychological facts important for teachers; second, the proper lesson 
material for this stage; and, third, the nurture of the Christian life 
in students of this age. 

A missionary might use this book effectively in preparing talks © 
to his young people and his teachers, using it as a regular course, 
or take it for his personal reading in order to appreciate better the 
problems of the teachers of various aged pupils. 

The book makes a strong appeal for training children in real 
prayer, for definite training in devotional habits, and in suitable 

Christian service. It presents a strong case for the use of the 

International Graded Series. ME 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD Democracy. Ay Grorce Heser Jonzs. 
Methodist Book Concern, N.Y. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen; 
$10.00 per 100, postpaid. 

This is a series of thirteen lessons for adult Bible classes. It 
is really a survey of present world readjustments from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. It begins with the world in revolution, and the 
rising tide of democracy, then shows how these revolutions are 
working in certain ieading nations, and ends by showing the forces 
making for world organization and the relation of the Church to 
the vew internationalism. | 

In the beginning the statement is made that the outstanding 
characteristic of our time is change. The pamphlet is packed full 
of information. The lesson on the reconstruction of China is 
stimulating though possibly confined a little more to the ideals of 
ardent thinkers than to actual facts; yet it brings out clearly that 
the genius of the Chinese is towards democracy. 

There are many striking statements, as, for instance, that by 
Lord Bryce, that ‘‘ nothing but Christianity can eventually secure 
the world’s peace.’’ 

In conuection with Japan it is shown that the leading thinkers 
realize that Christianity must play a great part in the upbuilding 
of that nation. The effect of Christianity upon India’s hopeless 
confusion of tongues and classes is vividly shown, as also the far- 
reaching opportunities of the mass movement. The promise of the 
black man under Christian democracy is well treated. 
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In the last chapter there is this striking inden ‘* The 
missionary has been and is an international force, making for world 
ce, unity, and advance. He has been a potent force in modern 
nternationalism.’’ One is inclined to think, however, that this 
has not been generally realized amongst Christian forces in China. 
These lessons would be of great assistance in cultivating an inter- 
national attitude. 

This is a good series of lessons for English-speaking Chinese, 
or for Westerners in China. It is an attempt to summarize present 
conditions, needed changes, and new Christian ideals, and proves 
conclusively that if democracy is to be made safe for the world it 
must be Christian democracy. 


& Conrocrantsm a ViEw-potnt. By Ltao AN-JEN. 
. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 1918. Price 15 cents. | 


This well printed book is a result of Mr. Liao’s diligent 
investigations made in the mentioned subject in his capacity as 
teacher of Chinese literature at the theological seminary of the 
Basel Mission in Lilong. Mr. Liao treated and discussed his 
theme in very lively and attractive manner, which shows the well 
_ versed scholar and master in Chinese literature. The style is 
fluent, clear, and elegant. The book is divided into two chapters 
with copious subdivisions. The first chapter deals with the his- 
tory, development, and the different changes of Confucianism, its 
schools, and literature. The second and by far the longest chapter 
deals with the theoretical and practical doctrines of Confucianism 
and compares the latter with modern science and culture. Mr. Liao, 
though on the whole an admirer of the Confucian doctrines, can- 
not help but confess that Confucianism led China and the Chinese 
to spiritual, intellectual, moral, social, and economical stagnation, 
since the followers of Confucius were not able to put the original 
high thoughts and good sentiments of their master into a correct 
and fruitful practice. I am somewhat surprised that the newest 
developments of Confucianism, the Confucian Church, and other 
phenomena, are not mentioned in this book. For the rest, this 
interesting treatise is warmly recommended to all students of 
Confucianism. 


BRIEF MENTION 


BULLETIN OF TH UNIVERSITY OF NANKING. 1918-19. A suggestive sum- 
mary of the work of one co-operative educational iustitution. 


f 
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Correspondence 


-UNLFORM ABBREVIATIONS OF 
NAMES OF BOOKS IN BIBLE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: 
for June, 1909, you kindly pub- 
lished a letter of mine discussing 
the half-dczen or more systems 
of abbreviations of the names of 
the books of the Bible, pointing 
out the confusion resulting there- 
from, and pleading that a uni- 
form system be adopted. Al- 
- though my communication called 
forth some letters of approval, 


and others of explanation, I am — 


not aware that any definite steps 
have as yet been taken to secure 
the end for which I pleaded. 

In view of the very favorable 
opportunity presented to us for 
securing unity in this matter, 
through the approaching publica- 
tion of the R. V. Mandarin 
Bible, which necessitates new 
editions of the scriptures; and 
also, in view of the beginning 
now being made to secure a 
Christian literature in simplified 
script, I feel impelled to write 
you again on this subject, to see 
if a serious effort cannot be 
made to secure this much-needed 
reform. No other so favorable 
opportunity is likely to present 
itself, and it will be a pity if it 
is let slip, and the present con- 
fusion is allowed to continue. 

There is no need to ‘‘scrap’’ 
any literature at present on 

hand. All that is necessary is, 
that the Bible and other publish- 
ing societies, and the principal 
users of abbreviations, should 
agree upon one set to be used 
in all new works, and, where 
possible, in new editions of older 
books. In this way uniformity 


the RECORDER 


will be gradually secured, and 
that without auy waste of present 
literature. 

Could not the China Council 
for Christian Literature take up 
this problem? In the event of 
it being impossible, at present, 
to induce all to adopt one set of 
abbreviations, it would be a 
great advantage if the Council 
could, at least, prevail upon the 
three Bible societies to adopt 
uviform abbreviations in all their 
publications. This would in 
time exercise a great infinence 
towards securing the end desired. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. C. H. DREYER. 


“THE NATIONAL READERS”’ 
AND MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir: Under the above 
caption in the October issue of 
your magazine, ‘‘ Examiner”’ 
criticised Volume Eight of our 
He referred to state- 
ments that seemed to be un- 
friendly to Christianity made in 
Lessons 54 and 55. 

Unfortunately the copy of the 
book that he examined was 
several years out of date. Some 
years ago a missionary called 
our attention to the above-men- 
tioned lessons, which dealt with 
the ‘‘ Boxers.’’ We revised the 
book at once, changing the sub- 
ject of Lessons 54 and 55 to 
** Domestic Goods.”’ 

We hope that this. statement 
will ease the ‘pain’? which 
‘‘Examiner’’ felt, and that it 
will correct the unfortunate im- 
pression which his harsh criti- 
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cism has undoubtedly created in 
the minds of some missionaries. 
It seems to us that it would 
have been better for missionary 
education in China and our firm 
if ‘‘ Examiner’’ had given us a 
chance to explain our position 
before rushing into print. We 
wish to assure our missionary 
friends that we have not departed 
from our policy of not publishing 
anything antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity, and shall always welcome 
their guidance in our work. 


Yours faithfally, 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 
By Fonc F. Skc. 


. THE ANALYZED BIBLE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr: I wish to thank 
most heartily Mr. L., the review- 
er of The Analysed Bible in the 
October RECORDER, and to say 
that the work has already been 
completed. The volume on the 
New Testament was finished 
before the two under review. 
The price for the set of 3 volumes 
is 90 cents post paid. Singly 
they are Genesis to Esther, 25 
cents ; Job to Malachi, 30 cents ; 
New Testament, 40 cents. 
With compliments and apolo- 
gies, 
I am, etc., 
Evan MORGAN. 


SCHOOL DRAMATICS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir: I have been a hum- 
ble subscriber to the CHINESE 
_ RECORDER for many years and I 

have benefited very much from 
its contents. It is a paper 
which no one, who wishes to keep 


up with missionary movements 


in China, could afford to be 


without. Though my personal 
views sometimes have differed 
from the views expressed in the 
Cuingese RECORDER I have al- 
ways held the paper in the high- 
est esteem. I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry if anything of its 
contents should be of such a 
nature that it should rob me of 
these high feelings. 

Now, Sir, I find a picture page 
inserted in the October CHINESE 
RECORDER (between pages 674 
and 675) which according to my 
personal feelings should not have 
been in the CHINESE RECORDER 
at all. 

I believe that missionaries, 
whether educational or evangel- 
istic, have so many other things 
of far greater importance to 


teach the Chinese, that there | 


could not be room for teaching 
them theatrical performances. 
I may be held as a narrow-mind- 
ed Christian, but I personally 
believe that the theater has very 
little in common with the mis- 
sionary command of Christ in 
Matthew xxviii: 19, 20. 


I do hope sincerely that the © 


CHINESE RECORDER will not be 
used as an advertiser of theatrical 
shows. 
Yours in Christ, 
A. L. FAGERHOLM. 


PARAPHRASING SCRIPTURE 
VERSES. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Str: While on Kuling 
this summer several asked me 
how to paraphrase Scripture 
verses to suit tunes—so I am 
enclosing a sample, for publica- 
tion in the RECORDER, and if 
others are desired, I will furnish 
them on request. 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. B. C. PATTERSON. 


‘ 

. 

. 

My 

a 
‘ 
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Dear Srr: Anything that helps 
to elucidate the meaning of the 
words of Scripture is always of 
interest. At the first reading of 
Notes and Queries in August RE- 
CORDER one was inclined to think 
that there might be something 
in the suggestion with reference 
to ‘*rnpéw,’’ but consideration 


of the whole passage shows 
plainly that the idea is altogether 
a mistaken one, and that in this 
case the translators were quite 
right in the rendering they have 
given, and had no need to exer- 
cise their imagination on the 
phrase. Mr. Morgan says that 


| Stephanos From Batiste’s | *: oo the arms of 
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NAS TRANSLATION. a word was used in a double 
To the Editor of this gt 

The Chinese Recorder. the English word employed? 


‘* Tnpéw’’ is used some seventy 
or eighty times in the New Testa- 
ment, but never once in the 
sense suggested; ‘‘kept guard 
over him there’’ would have 
correctly given the force of the 
original. Only in this passage 
is the word translated “watched.” 
There was no need to do this we 
are told. ‘It would be nonsense 
and a superfiuity’’ to say that 
they ‘‘guarded one who was 
already nailed to the cross.” Of 
course, in that sense, but that is 
plainly not the idea. The cen- 
turion and soldiers were the 
guard in charge of the execu- 
tion. There was no fear, I sup- 
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pose, that He would come down 
from the cross as his enemies 
jeeringly challenged Him to do, 
but such a thing as a rescue 
might not be out of the question, 
any way there was order and 
official oversight in carrying out 
the law with the Romans. 

That verse 54 confirms the 
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done’”’ that impressed the cen- 


turion and those with him on . 


guard at the crucifixion. But 
Luke xxiii: 36-37 completely 
traverses the suggestion that the 
more probable meaning of the 
phrase is that the soldiers re- 
garded Him with ‘‘ interest and 
wonder.’’ 


suggestion made is hardly to 
the point. It was the “ earth- 
quake and those things that were 


Yours faithfully, 
B. CurTis. WATERS. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 
| (iy one of Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s books reference is made 


to the complete isolation of the average Chinese from 
affairs outside his own experience. The world upheaval 
of the past four years has, however, evidently begun 
to change this condition. Certain it is that the event that 
most disturbed the life of China during the past month occurred 
in Berlin, or wherever it was that the armistice between 
Germany and her enemies was signed. No sooner had the 
word of peace reached the Orient than President Hsu Shih- 
chang, assuming a leadership which augurs well for the future, 
commenced active steps looking toward a settlement of the 
internal trouble in the nation. What success will attend his 
efforts cannot be foreseen, but it is reported that a conference 
between the warring sections will soon convene at Nanking, 
and everything points towards a propitious outcome. In the 
meantime China is going about the preparation of her case for 
presentation at the international peace conference which is 


expected to meet in January. Lu Tieng-hsieng, the minister 


of foreign affairs, has been named as the Chinese representative 
at the peace conference, with most of the ministers at important 
capitals as his counsellors. What effect all this will have upon 
the plans of the northern militarists cannot be guessed, but it 
is likely to embarrass the efforts of the notorious General Hsu 
Shih-cheng, now in Japan, to conclude a secret treaty with 
that nation calculated to regularize the financial operations of 
the past two years. China has seized a final opportunity to 
show her attachment to the cause of the Allies by contributing 
immense sums to the War Work drive in behalf of the organi- 
zations doing welfare work among the combatants, and 
President Hsu has recognized the importance of winning foreign 
confidence by doing as much as possible to repudiate the 


iniquitous opium deal bequeathed the government by Feng 
Kuo-chang. 


* 
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THE DEDICATION OF A NEW 
CHURCH IN WUCHANG. 


The Swedish Missionary So- 


ciety, which has been working in 
China for nearly thirty years, has 
this year erected a new church 
in one of the busiest centres in 
the city of Wuchang. The 
dedication of this church was 
held on October 8th at 2 o’clock 
p.m. when there was a large 
gathering of foreign and Chi- 
nese representatives from all 
the various missions in this 
centre. The Military Governor 
sent Colonel Chang as his repre- 
sentative who read a congratula- 
tory message from the Tuchun, 
while a few officials spoke and 
various missionaries gave short 
addresses. 

The church is a two storied 
building, of which the upper 
floor is used as the place of 
worship, while the ground floor 
_ is occupied with street-chapel and 


schoolrooms for both boys and 


girls. Reception-rodms for men 
and women, as well as living 
_ quarters for a native preacher, 
teachers, and gatekeeper have 
been erected on the same com- 


pound. 
J. S. 


Cc. L. S. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society held 
on the 20th of November was 
shorn of some of the recognised 
social features through the aban- 
donment of all but ‘the strictly 
business side of the business ; but 
three points in the meeting and 


report, affecting past, present, 
and future, are worthy of note. 
Sir Havilland de Sausmarez re. 
ferred to the adverse circum. 
stances through fluctuations of 
exchange, thus emphasizing the 
difficulties with which the work 
of providing Christian literature 
is attended ; he voiced the grati- 
tude of us all in reminding the 
meeting that ‘‘God has done 
great things for us whereof we 
rejoice,’’ whilst the report, look- 
ing hopefully forward to the 
return of the world to sanity 
and peace, wisely indicated new 
duties and opportunities. The 
report, potent and poetical, claims 
that there has been nothing 
romantic nor heroic about the 
work of the Society during the 
year, but we congratulate our 
friends for having striven so 
honestly and persistently ‘‘to 
send forth the rays of truth 
along the rugged path of China’s 
meanderings.’’ | 


BLIND GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL 
HOME. | 


I have made a study for about 
twenty odd years of the condi- 
tions of the blind in China 
and in Manchuria particularly, 
especially with regard to sight- 
less girls. My main conclusions 
are :—That there is much more 
blindness among girls than 1s 
even known to the Chinese 
themselves, as they are sot 
much in evidence and it is 
considered a disgrace to have 
a sightless girl in a family. She 
reflects on the virtues of the 
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ancestors and, generally, brings 
bad luck, which latter she truly 
does, as she is usually frail and 
delicate and so subject to be 


the first to go down with any. 


contagious disease or epidemic, 
besides being a constant source 
of trouble. Even in the better 
class families her lot is anything 


but an enviable one as it is. 


almost impossible to get her 

perly married, and only by 
the family giving a substantial 
dowry or allowing her to be 


the ‘‘ mate’’ of a blind man or a. 


cripple, who cannot obtain a 

girl or woman as-wife. 
When the girl’s own mother 
dies her lot is often extra hard 


as her sisters-in-law usually have 


no use for her; she is generally 
quite unable to be of any help, 
with no one who has had the 
ability or will to train her. 
' Some, however, who have lost 
their sight later in life do man- 
age marvellously to get things 
done, but these are exceptions. 
Eye troubles are most prevalent 
among the very poor who very 
frequently allow a girl baby 
with bad eyes to just slip away 
and, in fact, out of love encour- 
age their departure. We are 
assured that if there were Homes 
about the country, on the lines 
of- ours, many infants would be 
reared who are now thrown 
away. They can certainly be 
made into industrious and useful 
members of society. © 


RosEert T. TouRLEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 


DEDICATION OF KINHWA_ 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The dedication of the Kinhwa 
Baptist Church occurred October 
11th-13th. October r1th was the 
day on which the officials of the 
city were especially invited. The 
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mayor, the polices magistrate, the 
military officials, and the local 


judges were all » the 
mayor making an address. On 
October 12th the morning meet- 
ing was a Sunday school rally 
and in the afternoon teachers 
and students from the govern- 
ment schools were invited. A 
representative of one of the 
schools spoke for the schools 
of the city. October 13th was 
for the Christian community of 
Kinhwa. At the morning meet- 
ing the C. I. M. Christians, as 
well as the country Christians 
of the Baptist Mission, were the 
invited guests for the dedication 
service. At the communion serv- | 
ice which followed 98 were pres- 
ent. In the afternoon a women’s 
meeting was held. 

The new church in Kinhwa 
is the gift of Mrs. Brockway of 
Brookline, Mass. The building 
is modern in every way, furnish- 
ing accommodations for a large 
congregation, {or a well graded 
Sunday school, as case may be. 
Directly connected with the 
auditorium are ten fine class 
rooms which can be thrown into 
practically one room if desired. 

Fifty years ago the Kinhwa — 
official was putting every obstacle 
in his power in the way of the 
securing a building of any sort 
in Kinhwa city for mission pur- 
poses. No sooner had a small 
place been secured than it was 
razed to the ground by the in- 
furiated people during the ab- 
sence of the missionary in the 
country. The contrast to-day is 
most marked. The China Inland 
Mission has a fine new church 
building completed a few years 
since and a steadily growing 


body of Christians in the city 
and country, while the Baptist 
Mission has the Pickford Me- 
morial Hospital, its schools for 
boys and girls, and now its up- 
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to-datechurch plant. The friend- 
liness and cordiality of the people 
is most marked. The Kingdom 


is coming in Kinhwa. 


HENGCHOW STATION FIFTEEN . 


YEAR CHINESE CHURCH SELF- 


$UPPORT PLAN. HUNAN MIS- 


SION, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE JU. &S. A. 


The annual station convention 


coinciding with October rst,1918, 
closed the second full year of the 
self-support effort and, despite 
the fact that the people of Hunan 
have been harassed during the 
year by armies engaged in civil 
war, the Chinese Church raised 
the two-fifteenths of local church 
expense budget, and had a 
balance of 47,940 copper cash 
to. add to an existing bank 
deposit in helping out on the 
three-fifteenths of the year start- 
ing at the conference’s close. 
Each baptized member is ex- 
pected to give not less than 
1,200 cash annually, which is 
somewhat less than one dollar 
Mexican. Though contributions 
on the part of enquirers are 
voluntary, many are making 
them. With gladness the con- 
vention elected its second Chinese 
representative on the Administra- 
tive Committee, the other mem- 
bers of which are the evangelistic 
missionaries with thirteen pres- 


-ent votes and one less on each 


succeeding year as Chinese mem- 
bership gains one. The station 
had formerly adopted the rule of 
displaying, at annual conven- 
tion, an honor roll with three 
chances for a church to get its 
name enrolled: (1) having every 
member contribute the regular 
sum; (2) having enquirers who 
contribute ; (3) having members 
exceed the rate in their gifts. 


The red bordered flag with three 


vertical blue stripes used in con- 


[December 
nection with the American Third 
Liberty Loan suggested the 
broadening of this plan whereby 
aunual convention presents, to 
each qualifying congregation, a 
flag to be hung in its own house 
of worship. On the flag is ip. 
scribed the name of the church, 
the year of the convention pre- 


senting it and, on one or more | 
of the stripes, the merit for 


which given. It may not be 
remembered that foreigners have 
nothing to do with the adminis- 
tration of these funds. They 
are collected by Chinese and 
paid to a central Chinese Finance 
Committee elected by and re- 
sponsible for accounting to the 
annual station convention. This 
committee disburses funds direct 
to the pastor-evangelists, to make 
up the full amount of their 
salary ; the station having paid 
to them from foreign funds only 
its percentage for the current 
year,- e.g., thirteen - fifteenths. 
The Chinese Church attaining 
and maintaining an annual cov- 
tribution of not less than two- 
fifteenths of its budget will per- 
mit a needed increase of one 
dollar a month in each pastor- 
evangelist’s salary. 

As the annual amount due 
from the Chinese Church in- 
creases, there will also be 
growth in membership, and if 
necessary the individual rate can 
be increased (e.g., from 1,200 
to 1,500 cash). We constantly 
remind the people of the ratio 
between their actual gifts and 
God’s expected tithe. Should, 
for any reason, it be impossible 
to increase a fifteenth on any 
given year a second year cat 
simply be taken at the old per- 
centage (e.g., three-fifteenths) 
thus delaying but not destroying 
the end in view. 

One of the most gratifying fes- 
tures of the whole undertaking 
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is that the Chinese Finance 


Committee, by its honest and 


faithful service, has wou the 


confidence of its Chinese con- 


stituency. They know that all 
their money will be used for the 
purpose for which it was given. 
Another feature to be remem- 
bered is that all gifts are paid 
into a single treasury represent- 
ing the entire station field and 
disbiirsed on behalf of all con- 
gregations ; thus all portions of 
the work, strong and weak, are 
enabled to advance abreast. In 
spite of doubts born of war 
conditions, this anuual conven- 
tion was the best attended one 
on record. Enrollments of men 
shew 254 from country fields 
and 176 from the city, a total 
of 430 exclusive of women, 
many of whom were deterred on 
what proved to be needless 


grounds. 
L. GRLWICKS. 


THIRD NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC 
WEEE. 
To those who are preparing 


earnestly for the Special Week 
of Evangelism, February 2-9, 


1919, the following quotations . 


from a letter will be of much 
interest. The letter was written 
in preparation for the first Na- 
tional Evangelistic Week by a 
missionary who came to China 
in 1889. 


For the Week of Evangelism itself 
many suggestions have been made. ' 
I. Begin it with a day (Sabbath) of 
yer, and each day’s work with 
te prayer, at a leading centre, 
— the ds separate for theig 


2. Have addresses or talks on same 
text, for each day. 


3- Visit only one village a day and 
4. Use only five familiar hymns for 
week’s work, 
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5. Have men trained in advance to 
witness for Jesus Christ. 

6. Let definite prayer for each 
Christian family in each district be 
carried out conscientiously, 


7. Let all the bands keep in close 
touch with each other and as much 
united work as possible be done by 
them. 

8. Have the second Lord’s day given 
over to welcoming into the churches 
new recruits fur Christ, and making 
them feel at home. | 


9. Make the Week of Evangelism 
not the close but the beginning of a 
movement which aims at reachin 
the entire district in which it is heid. 


10, Teach mén to pray and work 
for, and confidently to expect, definite 
results, 

Our great need is the presence and 
power of the Divine Spirit. 

Much will depend on the prepara- 
tion made in training classes in the 
different centres, and in all the Chris- 
tian villages. 

The ordinary preaching method is 
not a good one to follow in dealing 
with chapel or village audiences, 
The catechetical is a much better 
one, To use the latter effectively, 
however, great wisdom is necessary. 
Few questions should be asked, One 
man should not be asked several 
times. The attention once secured 
must be retained, Apt illustrations 
will help greatly. If these are local 
so much the better, Foreign ones 
should be very sparingly used. 

Great variety and flexibility in 
methods is necessary. Many orders 
of mind are represented even in small 
groups. What interests one does not 
appeal to another, Men should be 
drawn out as to what they really 
desire and long for. 

The Great Teacher’s methods in 
dealing with individuals should be 
carefully, lovingly, prayerfully, and 
frequently studied; so, too, Paul’s 
methods in Autioch, in Pisidia with 
Jews, iu Lystra with illiterate pagans, 
in Athens with cultured Greeks, and 
in Cesarea with Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa. 

Questions from hearers should al- 
ways be welcomed. The more of them 
the better. They should be germane 
to the topic discussed, Everything of a 
controversial nature must be avoided, 

So far as possible have men of one 
class speak to men of that class. The 
average man likes to be dealt with by 
= who know just his real point of 

Ww. 


y 
a 


efforts should be put forth 
h some classes not ordinarily 
nm chapel or village audiences. 


In m ence very few foreign or 
Chines ns know how to reach 
the a Chinese scholar. His 
attitude mind is not now what it 


ar were not ht of by scholars 
of other ages. We should not cherish 
the thought that such men cannot be 


A Scripture character, parable. 

miracle, incident, can be made to 
live by some men. So too I have 
heard Chinese historical illustrations 
used with dramatic effect by one or 
two men. 
' In the street chapel most effective 
use is ges | made of hymns from 
night to night. The large illustrated 
sheets used in our Home lands Sabbath 
schools come in very serviceable in 
the same connection. 

It goes without saying that there 
must be a definite aim kept before 
each person taking part in the special 
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work. To give clear know 
cerning Jesus Christ is a worth 
To compel men to think of 
means much. To speak for 


promise to do so, to get others 
attend a Bible class, to have 
mise to search for the truth 
liow it when found, to have 
willing to offer a brief daily pra 
to have 
spirit matters with Chinese or 
foreign Christians, to attend Christian 
services, to arrest the attention of 
some men and have them follow the 
clue of thought which ht them, 
above all to lead men into the imme. 
diate nce of the Christ, to have 
them feel that He speaks to them for 
decision for Him, to be assured that 
they will be then and there accepted 
of Him, and so richly blessed, that all 
the will be blotted out, that he! 
to live aright for the future 
a come, that the Spirit of 
God waits to enter into surrendered 
hearts—any or all of these may 
timately be made an aim by those 
special line of 
ort, 


s&s 
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News Items 


We have received an appeal 
from Mr. H. E. Curtis, of Chung- 
king, Szechwan, fot magazines, 
papers, and books for the use of 
men on river gun-boats at that 

rt. Those able and willing to 


p may send direct. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 
AND PERSONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

EACH ONE can pray for 

§$OME ONE. 

EACH ONE can teach SOME ONE. 
EACH ONE can win SOME ONE 

to Christ. 


‘Have YOU won YOUR MAN? 


If not, ARE YOU TRYING? 


This is the central thought in 
the plans for the Special Week 
of Evangelism. Send to the 


Forward Evangelistic Movement 


Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai, for Bulletin No. 14, 


The Report of the College of 


Agriculture and Forestry of the 


University of Nanking shows 
that during the past year 218 
students registered. We note 
with interest also that the North- 
ern Presbyterian Mission and 
the American Board of Con- 
missioners for Foreign Missions 
have each appointed a trained 
agricuiturist to devote full time 
to this work. Other Missions 
are showing interest in the 
problem. 

We congratulate Dr. D. Dun- 


can Main of Hangchow Hospital 
on being invited to attend the 


a 
to 
seen 
was in the - _ men have 
reached, ey are being reac in 
: : large numbers now. There are few 
Christian churches which have no 
| scholar among their members. Let 
them work for men of their own class. 


Board of Education medical 
meeting held in Peking in 
October. This invitation was a 
direct recognition by the Chinese 


Government of medical mission-. 


ary work in general and of the 
medical missionary work of Dr. 
Main in particular. Owing to 
the - depleted condition of the 
medical staff in Hangchow—Dr. 
Main was the only physician 
left—he was unfortunately un- 
able to attend himself. 


The China Club of Seattle, a 
recently formed and live organi- 
zation, refers in its last Bulletin 
to the growing demand for a 
knowledge, on the part of busi- 
ness men, of the Chinese lan- 
guage. Both American and 
British Government officials lay 
emphasis upon this need,—which 
has also been pointed out by 
the Chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Shang- 
hai. This means that intelligent, 
enterprising business men, as 
well as the missionaries, must be 
able to understand the Chinese 


language and people. 


The China Christian Educa- 
tional Association has recently 
issued a form of ‘‘ Co-operative 
Survey ’’ for Middle and Higher 
Primary Schools in China. A 
glance over these forms indicates 
considerable and careful prepara- 
tion. It is hoped that in the 
first. place the one who fills out 
these forms will get ‘‘a new 
insight regarding the school.’’ 
It is rg furthermore, that 
the results of this survey will 
enable the Christian forces in 


China to make an adequate 


Statement as to just what Chris- 


tian education now exists in 


China. Just as important, also, 
is the fact that it will assist us 
in finding out what Christian 
education Missions have yet to 
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give to China. ‘We shall await 
with interest the results of this 
survey. 


The problem of religious 
education in China is being very 
carefully considered at present. 
Modern ideas and methods of 
study are being applied to it. 
As a result, the Committee on 
Religious Education of the 
China Christian Educational 
Association has now issued 
Bulletin No. 2. This Bulletin i 
divided into four sections: (1 
psychology; (2) text-books ; (3) 
methods; and (4) expressional 
activities. The Sulletin con- 
tains a series of questions in- 
tended to be applied by individual 
teachers to the problems in their 


schools, with a view to finding 
out how better to attack the task 


of religious instruction asa whole. 
Not the least interesting feature 
of this Audietin is the series of 
questions for interest tests with | 
Chinese adolescents. The use 
of these questions will give an 
insight into the thoughts _of 


- Chinese students that will make 


the problem of religious instruc- 
tion a new one. 


On the Subject of Government 
Destruction and Suppression of 
Opium the Society for Construc- 
tive Endeavor of Shanghai has 
the following Resolutions :— 

WHEREAS, The Society for 
Constructive Endeavor of 
Shanghai has learned with pro- 
found satisfaction the decision 
of the Government to burn all 
the opium stocks recently pur- 
chased of foreign dealers, and to 
issue a mandate for the im- 
mediate and complete suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic through- 
out China, and : 

Wuersas, This decision re- 
cognizes and accords with un- 
mistakable . public sentiment 
against the revival of the opium 
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traffic in any shape or form, and 
therefore merits and receives the 
full support of the public interest 
and public conscience in China 
not only, but approved by en- 
lightened minds the world over, 
NOW BE IT THEREFORE 
RESOLVED, That the Society 
for Constructive Endeavor heart- 
ily endorses the Government’s 
new policy of opium destruction 
and suppression, pledges its em- 
phatic support thereto, and urges 


the promulgation forthwith of a 


itive, unequivocal mandate 
in this sense followed by its 
vigorous and uncompromising 
enforcement throughout the 
national territory, especially upon 
the frontiers. 


Nanking University Young 
Men’s Christian Association has 
just conducted a financial cam- 
paign in which opportunity for 
contributing was given to every 
student in the University. The 
former method of securing finan- 
cial support was a charge of forty 
cents annually for membership 
in the Association. This method 
usually secured about $30 
annually for the program of the 
Association. Under the new 
plan membership in the Associa- 
tion is based on service rather 
than the payment of a small fee, 
and the Association work is 
made the work of the entire 
University, though the active 
and associate memberships are 
continued as under the member- 
ship fee system. The whole 
University at Nanking is behind 
the Association program now 
and the student support had 
risen at the last report from the 
usual $30 to more than $400. 
Incidentally the students are 
receiving excellent training in 
church finances. 


A recent census of the church- 


es in Formosa gives some in- 


teresting results. The total 

ulation of Formosa is 3,360,543, 
of whom 28,507 are Christians. 
This means an average of one 
Christian to every 818 of the 
population. The census this 
year was taken in 159 churches 
and chapels and this year com- 
pared with that taken four years 


ago. 


1914. 
Attendance at morn- 
ing services eee 


12,137 13, 
Attendance at after- a 
noon services ... 10, Il, 
Christians and adher- 
ents ... es 25,791 28, 
Readers of Romanized pig 
vernacular ... 8 
c aracter eee I I, | 
Villages and towns in Bi * 
which Christians and | 
adherents reside ... 1,235 1,301 


The tribes people are coming 
round in greater numbers than 
ever, and it is impossible to 
begin to answer all the calls that 
are made on the missionaries. 
The new people are Tu su and 
Na su people, quite different 
from the Miao. ‘There are over 
1,000 families that have recently 
renounced idolatry and turned 
to God. 


The following helpful sugges- 
tion has been sent in by Mr. 
Ralph C. Wells, of Weihsien, 
Shantung: The duplicating 
device which I use is made by 
mixing Chinese white earth 
(# +) with glycerine to about 
the constituency of putty and 
spreading it in a shallow gal- 
vanized iron pan with a Cover. 
I simply powder the ‘‘ fen-tu” 
in a large bowl and pour in 4 
little glycerine and work it up 
into a lump like bread dough. 
If it is ‘too thick add glycerine 
and if too sticky add fen-iu. I 
after using the pad some time 
the surface gets dry, pour on 
few drops of glycerine and rub it 


> 
q 
$ 
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in with the fingers till it is 
absorbed. This renews the sur- 
face. Use hektograph ink or a 
hektograph ribbon if you use a 
typewriter. 
on the pad for about two minutes 
smoothing it flat with your hand. 
The copies can then be taken 
off fairly rapidly. Washing the 
surface with a wet sponge re- 
moves the. writing instantly. 
The excess of water should be 
removed and then a piece of 
newspaper should be put on for 
a minute to remove any moisture 
that is left. The pad is then 
ready for another original. The 
glycerine tends to take up water 
from the air during the rainy 
season so the pad should be well 
covered and a sheet or two of 
newspaper should be used to dry 
it before using if it is too moist. 
In winter the pad works better 
if it is slightly warmed. You 
cannot get a great number of 
copies, the number depending on 
the condition of the pad and the 
proper amount of ink on the 
original. A little experience is 
the best guide as to the use of 
the pad. I have found the hand 
about the best implement for 
smoothing the surface. Should 
any air bubbles be canght under 
the original raising it up from 
the surface at any point, a pin 
prick will let out the air so a 
good contact can be made. 
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A cable has been received in 


Peking announcing the death of 


Mr. Amos N. Hoagland, until 
recently physical director of the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian 
Association, on October 17, 1918. 
No details are given. Mr. Hoag- 
land left Peking in May of this — 
year, in order to go to France in 
Y.M.C.A. work for the Chinese 
laborers there. It is presumed 
that he had not yet left America 
before he died. 

Mr. Hoagland graduated from 
Princeton University in 1906. 
After several years in business, 
he came to Peking in 1911, and 
has had one furlough since that 
time. He was one of the 
founders of the North China 


Athletic League, and was the 


manager of the China team at the 
Far-Eastern Olympics in Tokyo 
last year. He was one of the 
most beloved men in Peking 
among all classes of people, but 
especially among the poor. He 
gave up a large part of his time 
in helping those who were in 
trouble, securing positions for 
the unemployed, and just being 
a friend to’ those who needed 
friendship. 

Mr. Hoagland is survived by 
his wife and three small children. 
A memorial service was held for 
him in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Peking, on 
October 28. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 
SEPTEMBRR : 
7th, at Wuchang, to Mr. and Mrs, 


R.A, Kemp, A.C. M., a son (Robert 
Alexander, Jr,). . 


a5th, at St. John’s, Jessfield, to Mr. 


Mrs, M. P. Walker, A.C, M., a 


daughter (Elizabeth Peuderell). 
Novemper : 
and, at to 


and Mrs, W., 
(Gustay er, B. M., a son 


sth, at the School of Medicine, S. C, 
University, Tsinan, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Balme, B. M. S., a son (Harold 
Wykeham). 

23rd, at Soochow, to Mr, and Mrs. 
Ralph M. White, A. P.M, (North), a 
daughter (Phoebe Widdifield). 


MARRIAGE. 
S#PrTemMBER: 
16th, at Hankow, Miss Julia 
Prichard, A,C. M,, to Mr. M.R, von 
Mullen of Andersen, Meyer & Co, 


a 


rsth, at Rhyl, North Wales, Rev. 
W. Evans, M. A. (London); 
Presbyterian minister, in his seventy- 
fourth year; younger brother of Ed- 
ward Bvyans of Shanghai. 


goth, at Wusih, Willoughby Lee, 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lee, 


OcTOBER: 
pm bly in United States, Mr. 
A. N, Hoagiand, Y. M.C. A. 
-27th, at Changwuhsien, Else Marie 
Jakobsen, C.I.M., aged one year 


and five months ; inflammatory 
diarrboea. 
2tst, at Wuchang, Irene Marjorie, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. . Martin 
Ekvall, C.A., aged seven years and 
nine months ; from acute laryngitis. 


NOVEMBER : 
4th, at Chelsea General Hospital, 


and Lieut. Robert Stewart White, R. 
F. A., dearly loved elder son of Rt. 
Rev. and Mrs, Wm, C, White, C. E. C. 

rth, at Weihaiwei, Thomas Edward, 
dearly beloved eldest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Whitelaw, C.M.M.L., aged 
ten ; from influenza. 

rath, near Chinkiang, John Todd 
Anderson, M.D., S. B.C., Yangchow, 
while crossing the Yangtsze 


ARRIVALS. 


OCTOBER: © « 
‘18th, from U.S.A. Rev. A. God- 


dard and family, A. C. M. 
asrd, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 


goth, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs, F. 
W. Goddard and children, A. B. F. M. 
S. (ret.). 

NOVEMBER: 

3rd, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Goertz (new, Foochow), A. B.C. F. M.; 
‘Miss Kentfield (new, Foochow), 


Miss 
M 
A. R. Saunders (ret.) From U. S.A., 
Miss Gundaich (new, Kuling). Mr. 
R.S. Jamieson (Shensi), A. G., Mr. and 
Mre. W. A. Schilichter, Mesers. F. L. 
Canfield, A. B. Cooke, and R. C. 
Scoville ; Misses L.. A. Robinson, C. P. 


Lovejoy, H. E. Small, C. Kay, L. E. 
F. L. Brown, M. L, Schorsch, 


A. 
B. F. M.S8.; Rev. and L, C. 


M,E, F. Rev. 


(new, Hunan) N, M.S. 
24th, from U,S.A., Mr. and Mrs, 


Edwin Marx 
C. M. S.; Miss Mae 
Ind.; Miss Louise 
Ind, 


AUGUST : 
Ist, to 
Williams, 


OCTOBER : 


Cranguage 
OEPARTURES. 
U. 8, A., 


D.D,, A. B.C. F. M. 


: 
iss to U.S. A., Rev. F. G. Deis 
and J. A. Wilson, Jr., A.C. M. 


Lan 
and Meye 


, 
an 


Rev. Mark W. 


11th, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs, E,: 

J. Cooper, C. I. M. | 

t2th, to Norway, Rev. O. J. A. Hel- 

land, and Miss Ida Stensland, N. LL. K. 

14th, to Canada, Rey. and Mrs, L, 

C. Whitelaw, C. I. M. : 

27th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. O. 

. Krause, Miss Alice M. Powell, M. 
_F.B. To Engl 

. H. Stanfield, W. 


Miss Maude Norling, R.C. A. 


and, Rev. and Mrs. 


M.M.S. To Canada, ~ 

rs. J. B. Hattie and children, P.C.c 
To U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. Elgin 
Moyer, Bethany Bible School, Chi- 
Mrs. W. J. Drummond, P. N.; 


To U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs, Isador 
Deutsch and children, C. A. 

28th, to U. S. A., Rev. E. J. Lee, A. 
C. M.; Mr. Frank Price, Y. M. C. A.; 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Brown, M. H. F.B.; 
Dr, and Mrs. C. F. Mackenzie and 
children, A. B. F. M, S, 


NOVEMBER: 


1st, to Siberia, Dr. Chalmers 


wick, C. S. F. M. | 
sth, to U.S. A., Mr. K, W. Irle, Y. 
M.C.A 


13th, to U.S. A., Rev, and Mrs, C. H. 
Smith and child, P. S. To Australia, 
Mrs. W. W. Gibson and children, W. 


Borth- 


17th, to England, Rev. A. W. Large, 


19th, to Ireland, Miss M. F. Shire, 
M.D., C.E.Z.M.8&. §S. A., Dr. 
Jos, Beech, M. E. F. B.; Rev. and Mrs. 
G. H. Scofield and children, F. M.A; 
Mr. Robert. B, Wear and family, Y. 


M.C. A. 
21st, to Australia, Rev. and Mrs. W. 


T. Herbert, Mrs. R. H. Mathews, CLM. 
24th, to U.S. A., Mrs. Thacher 


Souder and child, P. E.; Miss L. 
Stanley, A. F.O.; Mrs. Geo, F. DeVol, 


A. 
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SEPTEMBER: ling (ret.). A.B. ?.M.S, 
# 9th, from Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
¥ R. Powell (ret.}, L M. 
13th from Rey. and M 
P. M. Toothaker 
| | 

K. child, P.N. (ret.). 

27th, from Australasia, Rev. and 

Mrs. J. H. Edgar and child, Rev. A. G. 
ag" Nicholls (ret. ) and Misses E. Poppins, Fo 
G. M. Pascoe, D. I. Winks, and E. 
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